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INTRODUCTION 


In the following pages an attempt is made, by 
means of a selection fiom a mass of Swmbmne 
coiiespondence, to picture some of Swinburne’s 
interests, tastes, and idiosyncrasies, fiom 1869 to 
about ten years before his death The wi iters also 
have tiled m a slight personal sketch at the close of 
the book to give some idea of Swmbuine’s life at 
The Pines down to the time of his last lUness 

Mr Edmund Gosse, m his recent Life of Swin- 
bimne, has shown his usual consummate cunning 
as a portiait-pamter, but he has expended that cun 
ning almost entirely upon the earliei and bohemian 
Swinburne So whilst it is doubtful whether any 
othei living writer could have given us so brilliant 
a study of this earlier Swinburne, Mr Gosse’s 
attitude towards the latei Swmbuine is not so 
satisfactory And upon this point a woid oi so 
may be said here 

Mr Gosse apparently takes the view that the 
Swinburne who lived at The Pines, and whom he 
saw laiely during the last quaiter of a centuiy of 
his life, was little more than a faded edition of the 
“ orange-crested and tropical bud ” that lives in his 
memory Obviously, of course, the earlier Swin- 
burne — ^the Swinburne, that is to say, of the pre- 
Putney period — is a Swmbuine that appeals more 
defimtely to the imagination By comparison, the 

XUl 
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diabber-colouied and moie chastened figme that 
flitted in and out of The Pines foi a quartei oi 
a century seems a much tamer and less mteiesting 
Swinburne than the wayward, flamboyant pei- 
sonahty that flashes its way through the gieatei 
pait of Mr Gosse’s book And Mr Gosse, con- 
sequently, as Mr Coulson Keinahan says in a 
fine critical article contiibuted to the London 
Quarterly, ^ is “a trifle boied about the Swmbuine 
who elected to live with Watts-Dunton ” 

Is this boiedom justified ? 

The Swinburne who went to stay with Watts- 
Dunton was a physical wreck, of whose life his 
doctoi had despaiied He could not walk without 
the suppoiting arm of a friend, he could not e^ell 
sit without his body being stricken with painful 
nervous convulsions, and he had lost the pow ei to 
take solid food A week or so at the Weitci 
Road, under Watts-Dunton ’s wase caie, w'oiktd 
an sCJipaient miracle 

Yet, without in any way minimizing the theia- 
peutic agencies for which Ins fiiend was puraaiily 
lesponsible, it is cleai, horn the lapidity of his 
recoveiy, that there weie vast lesources of neivous 
vitality, and that his natural hardiness of constitu- 
tion had been undeiiated by his physician 

In an amazingly short time he was able to take 
lengthy walks, and it was soon apparent to all who 
saw him that he was m sounder health than evei he 
had been before With the robustei neive-tone 
certain qualities came to the fore, hitheito unsus- 
pected, or bluried by the excessive sensibility that 
marked the bohemian Swnnbume 

1 1917 
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One of the qualities that soon showed itself in 
the Swinburne of The Pines was “a singular 
lovableness,” as JMr Coulson Keinahan was quick 
to perceive and dehne But it was not the lovable- 
ness of the gentle and somewhat nerveless and 
weak-willed creature that some have imagined him 
to be , it was the lovableness of a clear-brained 
and essentially sweet-natuied man 

True, he could “ roai you as gentle as any 
sucking dove” wdieie the ladies of the house and 
children were concerned, and to them he was ever 
a comteous and consideiate fiiend But he was 
capable also of still playing the Eicles Vem on 
occasion, and he could take the “ lion’s part,” too, 
as many an indiscreet journalist found out to his 
cost 

Moreover, he hated dullness His life went on 
smoothly with an external piecision, but that is 
not the same as saying it was monotonous and 
tame He loved plenty of life and fun, and 
managed to get it, too 

The Swinburne of The Pines was not a spent 
foice in any sense of the word His health, much 
affected at the time when he came to live with his 
friend, soon levived, and his remarkable vitality 
remained ummpaiied until within a short time of 
his death But he recognized his own weak- 
nesses as he had never done before, and cheerfully 
concurred in a quiet and sequestered life as one 
likely to seive his best interests Yet his life, 
though quiet and shelteied, was anything but 
stagnant , and Sii William Robertson Nicoll, who 
knew him during the later years, has well and 
rightly testified to the fact that he was “ full to the 
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last of intellectual activity He saw many old 
fiiends, such as Professoi Nichol and the Burtons, 
and made many new ones Moi cover, he was (and 
heie he was aided by Watts-Dunton’s alert and 
eager pieoccupation with contemporaiy life and 
letters) keenly interested m the latest liteiaiy 
and journalistic developments 

Mr Gosse pictures him as a gentle, punctilious 
old gentleman, very fai indeed fiom being 

the brilliant being the scarlet and azure 

macaw who had been the wonder, the delight, 
and sometimes the terror of our earliei geneiation ” 

Some of his visitors, perhaps, saw in him meiely 
a “gentle, punctilious old gentleman,” but the 
impression was only a supeificial one, foi in the 
presence of congenial fi lends the old fieiy enthu- 
siasm and the old vivacity would flame out , and 
there was still quite sufficient way wai dness to give 
the spice ot the unexpected to the poet’s moods 
,But Ml Gosse must allow the maik ot time 
and advancing years upon his “seal let and azuie 
macaw ” Even macaws grow old, and lose some 
of then brilliant lustie And yet the astonishing 
thing about Swinburne is not that he should show 
some of the signs of advancing age, but that so 
much youthful ebulhence should lemain to the 
last 

It has been suggested that Swinburne was in all 
ways influenced by Watts-Dunton — that the in- 
fluence was in the nature of a “ tyranny ” That 
he lespected and valued Watts-Dunton’s opmions 
IS obvious enough , and that m the oidinaiy aflfaiis 
of life he lelied on his judgment is comprehensible 
^ Bnhsk Weekly^ April Ig, 1917 
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enough, considering that Watts -Dunton had 
wrought his moial and physical salvation But 
the picture of the “ friend of friends ” as a kind of 
amiable Svengali is not convincing 

“In many liter&ry matters Swinburne and I 
agree to differ,” Watts-Dunton has often said 
And it IS true They differed in their estimate of 
Victoi Hugo’s genius “ You will not be hurt or 
surprised to heai that I ceitainly do not think your 
notice of my great Master’s gieat woik adequate or 
just, for, if I said I did, I could not, and should 
not, expect you or anyone to believe me I find, 
as usual, in your ciitical wilting much general truth 
admirably expressed, with the paiticular application 
or exemplification of which I differ almost as 
cordially and almost as often as I agree with the 
main definition and enunciation of it 
Although this was wiitten before the period of 
The Pines, theie was never any alteration of his 
opmion here 

They diffeied about Keats and Shelley — Swin- 
burne vastly prefei led Shelley , they differed about 
Wilham Moms, whose poetry Watts-Dunton rated 
moie highly And differences might be noted 
even m tiifling matters, where both happened to 
admire a writer — such as Wilkie Collms We 
recall a discussion over dinner, where Swmburne, 
in his most eloquently dogmatic mood, differed 
from his friend as to the comparative merits of 
The Moonstone and The Woman tn White ^ 

That they were at one about many literary 
topics IS quite true — about the Elizabethans and 

1 March 24, 1877 

® See post, “ Swinburne at The Pines,” Chapte’’ VII 
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the great Victorian novelists, for instance , but 
this was thiough an affinity of taste that had made 
itself evident m their fiist meeting And even 
here there were numeious instances of difleiences 
in particulai judgments To Swmbiune, Othello 
was Shakespeaie’s masteipiece , to Watts-Dunton, 
Macbeth 

We do not know what evidence IMi Gosse has 
for declaring that Swinburne’s change m his atti- 
tude towaids Walt Whitman is an example of the 
slow tyranny exeieised on Swinburne’s judgment 
by his fiiend But we do know that Watts- 
Dunton attributed this veering round to a patho- 
logical study published on Whitman the man, 
which both he and Swinburne read 

Assuming that Watts-Dunton’s unfavourable 
view of Whitman did something to modify Swin- 
burne’s views, many cases could be quoted where 
Watts-Dunton’s stiong predilections had no effect 
whatever upon Swinburne For instance, m criti- 
cizing (September, 1892) a sonnet of Watts- 
Dunton’s, he objected to the teim love-deeps " — 
“a vile Geiman compound for which I can only 
account by youi admiration and apery of Cailyle 
as a styhst~to speak for once like the late lamented 
Czar m good American ” And as in hteiatuie, so 
in life W atts-Dunton vamly attempted to interest 
Swmburne in some personalities of the day to 
whom he was attached “ I’ll meet them at lunch,” 
said Swinburne , “ but I won’t have anything more 
to do with them” Occasionally he refused to 
meet them even at lunch Watts-Dunton used 
to say that he always knew whether Swinburne 
approved of his friends or shared his interest in 
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them, by his attitude after lunch If his verdict 
were favourable, he would ask up the friend into his 
own sanctum for a short while and show him his 
books , if unfa voui able, he would shake hands 
stiffly, and march off without a word to his own 
quaiters 

On the peisonal side. Watts- Dunton influenced 
Swinburne in preserving a soundei equipoise and 
in leading a healthiei life He discouraged the 
morbidezza note in Swinburne’s muse, the excessive 
tendency to rely upon purely literary inspiration 
for his woik He influenced Swinburne m foster- 
ing in him a moie intimate love of Natuie, and 
this influence is discernible both in the coriespon- 
dence and poetry of Swinburne’s later years 
Watts-Dunton’s influence upon Swinbuine was in 
the main a refinmg and mellowmg, but in no sense 
a tyrannous, one 

One has no wish to exaggeiate the value of this 
influence Watts-Dunton had his shaie of hurqan 
weaknesses, and his shade cannot ceitainly be 
suffering from undue elation at any hesitation on 
the part of critics to comment about them, and in 
some cases, where these weaknesses coincided with 
Swinburne’s, they mtensified by leaction the poet’s 
own shortcomings But when all allowance was 
made for these, he was, as has been said, a mellow- 
mg influence To wipe off nearly thirty years of 
Swmburne’s life as practically negligible, to pooh- 
pooh anything and everythmg that Swinburne did 
after he entered The Pines, is not only to do an 
injustice to Watts-Dunton, but, what is more to 
the point here, to underiate Swinburne 

No one would contend that the later Swinburne 
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was qua poet equal to the eailier Swinbmne But 
Swinburne belonged to the ecstatic oidei of poets 
who delight best when young and aident The 
lyric ciy is at its best in youth The question is, 
Aie we to throw the blame upon the Putney air 
and The Pmes menage ? Would Swinburne have 
sung any more poignantly in his later yeais had he 
lived, say, with Mr Gosse ? And if Ins latei work 
does not efface memories of Poems and Ballads 
and Songs befo'} e Sum ise it is not unw'orthy of it 
It is haid to see how meiit can be denied — and 
high merit, too — to many of the Natuie poems 
of his later yeais 

And it should be remembeied that whilst un- 
doubtedly the earlier work of Swinburne has a 
freshness, a witcheiy, an exultant opulence, that is 
relatively lacking in the later poetry, yet even this 
may be unduly magnified by the fact that we had 
grown used to the melody of the singer 

From first to last there was one quality that 
persisted in Swmbuine — a whimsical, high-spirited 
humoui Of all the pre-Uaphaelite circle he was 
the most humorous JMuch has been said about 
the humoui of Rossetti and Morns In Morns’ 
case, surely, it was more a sense of fun than of 
humour, and just an expression of his exuberant 
vitahty And in Rossetti’s case it was much the 
same, though he had a moie catholic appreciation 
of humour than Morns, who disliked satire and 
irony Swinburne, on the other hand, not only 
had as keen a sense of humour as Rossetti, but 
possessed a faculty for humorous expression — quite 
distinct from a sense of humour — which he dis- 
played in conversation, correspondence, and fitfully 
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m such liteiary flashes as his well-known parodies 
Swinburne’s humoui seems to have been at its 
best in conveisation, next best in his coriespondence, 
and third best in terms of literature Clever as his 
parodies are, surely there is more dexterity than 
humour about them, and they stand on a distinctly 
lowei plane from the best woik of Calverley, 
J K Stephen, or Sir Owen Seaman 

But Swinburne’s humorous faculty was of 
enormous value to him as a man It kept him 
young at heart 

To sum up, the Swinburne of The Pines was, 
despite the aw a of waywaidness that still hovered 
about him, a gracious and fascinating figure , 
perhaps even the moie lovable because the impish 
and wayward spirit had never wholly quitted him 
That Watts-Dunton is beyond criticism in all the 
methods he took to shelter his friend from dis- 
turbmg outside influences — or influences that 
Watts-Dunton imagined might piove disturbing — 
would not be maintained by any impartial observer 
But of Watts-Dunton’s genume affection for Swm- 
burne, and — speaking generally — of the tactful skill 
and uni emitting patience he showed in dealing 
with him, there seems to us no doubt Whatever 
their faults, both were men extremely tenacious in 
their affections If Swinburne’s debt to Watts- 
Dunton has in the past been sometimes overrated, 
it IS well that we should not run to the opposite 
extreme (as seems likely to-day) of underiating it 

A word m conclusion about the correspondence, 
with which this volume is chiefly concerned It 
covers a period of nearly thirty years, and, when 
taken m connection with the delightful letteis to 
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his family published by his cousin, JMis Disney 
Leith, enables us to foim a faiilv clcai idea of 
Swmbuine as a peisonality quite apait fiom the 
comments and stones of fiieiid'' lelaled eithei here 
or elsewheie It shows his weaknesses no less than 
his merits — the ledundancy, the piolixity, moie 
marked, as is natuial, m the Utci coiiespondence, 
the over-emphasis , but it shows also no appieciable 
diminution fiom fiist to last of intellectual foice, 
independence of thought, capacity foi noble enthu- 
siasm And amid all the tempestuous extiavagance 
that sounds from time to time in his letters as 
well as in his verse one can detect the tenderness, 
the gieat capacity for affection, and the couitesy 
that underlay his excitability One is apt to 
forget this last point m the distinctions caused by 
the eccentric side of Swinburne’s genius So many 
legends have giown round Swinburne’s caieer, 
inspired by his extravagance as a young man, that 
many at last have come to regaid him as essentially 
a bnlhant rococo peisonality But he was more 
than this Beneath all the extiavagances and 
absurdities theie was a piimal greatness, and at 
bottom the fine breeding and distinction of a great 
gentleman 
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THE LETTERS OF 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 


EARLY DAYS 

The exact landmark of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne’s birthplace has not been pieserved When 
the subject was mooted at the time of his decease, 
as to whether a memorial tablet should be placed 
upon the house m which he was born, an unexpected 
obstacle presented itself In the announcement 
given in The Times of April 7, 1837 — “ On the 
5th instant, in Chester Street, Grosvenor Place, 
the Lady Jane Swinburne of a son ” — the numbei 
on the door of the residence had been overlooked, 
and although every endeavour was made to trace 
that stieet number, nothing ever came of it On 
consulting the London Directory of 1837, it was 
found that the name “ Swinburne ” did not appear 
among the tenants of the houses in Chester Street 
Even an mquiry at Somerset House led to no 
better result , for it appeared, on reference being 
made, that theie weie no births recorded in the 
Registrar’s Office prior to July, 1837, the entries 
having commenced three months after Algernon 
Charles Swinburne was bom 

As a matter of fact, at the moment of their son’s 
birth, Admiral and Lady Jane Swinburne happened 
to be makmg a shoit stay in London as guests of 
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a relation living in Chestei Stieet It was puiely 
owing to this chance visit to the metropolis that 
Swinburne, who was m no sense a “ Londoner,” 
did not see the light at East Dene in the Isle of 
Wight, or at the ancestial home of the Swinburne 
family in Northumberland And yet, to have been 
born within the precincts of Belgravia was an 
event not entirely displeasing to a man of his 
aristocratic leanings Had it been possible foi him 
to have selected his biithplace, the embryo poet 
would no doubt have chosen the Isle of Wight, 
smce East Dene, his father’s home at the time, is 
within sound of the sea Northumberland, how- 
ever, would have been the most appropriate biith- 
place, for Swinburne was a Noithumbrian to the 
marrow 

It was at his grandfather’s seat, Capheaton Castle, 
that so many summei and autumn days were spent 
during his boyhood and early manhood Here he 
could wander at will over the wide mooiland 
solitudes, conscious that the sight and sound of 
the sea off the noith-eastein shores were within 
easy reach whenevei theie was the need of furthei 
mspiration There are few poems even among 
Swinburne’s lyrics richer m Natuie inspiiation 
than his Winter in Nortlmmberland It was to 
him a pure delight to sing of those sea-beaten and 
wmd-ridden heights, where 

In fierce Maxell weather 
White waves break tether. 

And whirled togethei 
At either hand. 

Like weeds uplifted 
The tiee-tiunks rifted 
In spais aie drifted, 

Like foam oi sand, 
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Past swamp and sallow. 

And leed beds callow, 

Thiough pool and shallow, 

To wind and lea, 

Till, no moie tongue tied, 

Full flood and young tide 
Roai down the rapids and stoim the sea 

* -if * * * 

O strong sea sailoi. 

Whose cheek turns palei 
For wind oi hail or 
Foi feai of thee ^ 

O far sea faier, 

O thunder beaier, 

Thy songs aie larer 

Than soft songs be 
O fleet foot stranger, 

O north-sea ranger, 

Thiough days of danger 
And ways of fear, 

Blow thy horn here foi us, 

Blow the sky clear for us. 

Send us the song of the sea to hear 

Roll the strong stream of it 
Up, till the scream of it 
Wake fiom the dream of it 
Children that sleep 
Seamen that fare foi them 
Foith, with a piayer foi them , 

Shall not God caie for them, 

Angels not keep ^ 

Spaie not the surges 
Thy stormy scorn ges , 

Spaie us the dirges 

Of wives that weep 
Turn back the waves foi us , 

Dig no fiesh graves for us, 

Wind, in the manifold gulfs of the deep '' 

***** 

He revelled m shaping these Border ballads, and 
delighted in reading aloud the pathetic poem of 
Tlw Tyneside Widow 
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There’s mony a man loves land and life 
Love’s life and land and fee , 

And mony a man loves fan women, 

But never a man loves me> my love. 

But never a man loves me 

I had his kiss upon my mouth, 

His bairn upon my knee , 

I would my soul and body weie twain, 

And the bairn and the kiss wi me, my love, 

And the bann and the kiss wi me 

* * * * 

The father undei the faem, my dear, 

O sound and sound sleeps he , 

I would the faem were owei my face, 

And the father lay by me, my love, 

And the father lay by me 

My life IS sealed with a seal of love, 

And locked with love for a key , 

And I he wrang and I wake lang, 

But ye tak nae thought for me, my love, 

But ye tak’ nae thought for me 

We weie weel fam of love, my deal, 

O fam and fain weie we , 

It was weel with a’ the weaiy woildl, 

But O, sae weel wi’ me, my love, 

But 0, sae weel wi’ me 

Fiom anothei and moie dramatic point of view 
The Jacobite's Exile is no less inteiestmg, foi it 
shows how thoioughly Swmbuine’s nostalgic in- 
stinct was awakened 

The conception of this ballad filed his diamatic 
imagination, and he entered into the situation as 
thoroughly as he would have done had he himself 
been banished from Northumberland, his beloved 
Borderland 
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The weary day rms down and dies, 

The weary night wears thiough 
And never an hour is fan wi flower, 

And never a flower wi dew 

I would the day were night for me, 

I would the night weie day 
For then would I stand in my am fair land. 

As now in dreams I may 

O lordly flow the Loire and Seine, 

And loud the daik Durance 
But bonniei shine the braes of Tyne 
Than a’ the fields of France , 

And the waves of Till that speak sae still 
Gleam goodlier wheie they glance 

* * * * * 

But O gm I were there again. 

Afar ayont the faem, 

Cauld and dead in the sweet saft bed 
That haps my sires at hame * 

We’ll see nae man the sea-banks fair. 

And the sweet grey gleaming sky. 

And the lordly stiand of North umbei land. 
And the goodly towers thereby 
And none shall know but the winds that blow 
The graves wherein we he 


But if it was Swinburne’s pioud boast that he 
could lay claim to being a “Borderei,” there was 
one circumstance of which he was still piouder 
his fiist eocpertence in life had lesembled in every 
detail Vietoi Hugo’s first experience At birth he 
was aU but dead, certainly not expected to hve an 
houi 

“ The salt must have been in my blood before I 
was born,” he would often say And we can 
picture him in fancy bemg taken over the Bon- 
church Down, as a little lad, where he could listen 
to the waves breaking on the shore below the Land 
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blip, aud dunking m the music that was so long to 
be familial to him 

Youis wis 1 boin, and 
The se i wind and the se i, 

Made all my soul in mt 
A son£» foi evei;, 

A haip to stiing ind smite 
Foi love s sake of the hiiixht 
Wind and the sea s delight. 

To fail them ncvei 

Not while on tins side death 
I heal what eithei saith 
And dunk of eithei’s bieath 
With heaids thanksgiving, 

That in my veins like wme 
Some sharp salt blood of thine, 

Some spiingtide pulse of bime, 

Yet leaps up living 

* * * “S?- -X 

Peace with all giaves on earth 
Foi death oi sleep oi bath 
Be alway, one ni vvoith 
One with anothei , 

But when my time shall be, 

O mothei, 0 my sea, 

Alive 01 dead, take me, 

Me too, my mothei 

Et Voio 


Although Swinbuine was nc'vei a poet of Natuie 
in the sense that Woidswoith or Shelley weie 
poets of Nature — foi theie were only certain moods 
of the earth that thoioughly gripped his imagina- 
tion — yet from first to last the sea had always held 
for him a peculiar magic fiom eaihest childhood 
when shot head foremost out of his father’s arms 
with a ciy of ecstasy to meet an advancing wave, 
until the last sight and the last swim m the sea at 
Ciomer when sixty-eight yeais of age And the 
plastic days of boyhood on the English coast made 
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upon him deep and peimanent impicssions No 
change of coloai, light oi shade, no change of scent 
01 sound, evei escaped him, whethei it weie at dawn, 
at noon, oi at night 

When all these facts ne taken into consideiation 
no one will be si^piised when told that Swmbuine, 
1.1 one ot Ins moie lomantic moods m eaily man- 
hood, was gieatly enamouied of a smugglei's life 
And like the gentleman in Gilbeit’s libretto, he 
would no doubt have felt gratified m being able to 
‘ live and die a Piiate King 

“ The life of a smugglei he exclaimed one 
moonlight night while standing on the shore at 
Bonchuich, with a fixed gaze to seaward “ That 
would be an ideal life indeed ! ” He had all the 
spirit of the old Elizabethan buccaneers, without, 
alas t their physique 

No man ever flamed up moie responsively to a 
deed of daimg m fiction oi in leal life than 
Swmbuine Often would he laud with chaiacter- 
istic hypeibole the Manner Gilliatt m Victor 
Hugo’s stoiy. The Toileii, qf the Sea, as a heio 
who appealed to him with peculiai force 

In his Study of P^ictoi Hugo, when lefeiimg to 
his master’s five romances, “ I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to say without feai of deserved rebuke,” he 
declared, “ that none is to me personally a treasure 
of greater price than Les Tiavailleins de la Mer 
The splendid energy of the book makes the super- 
human energy of the hero seem not only possible 
but natural and his tiiumph ovei all physical im- 
possibilities not only natural but inevitable ” 

Swinburne’s couiage was exLiaoidinaiy At 
Eton it was regarded as a kind ol invisible swoid , 
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for mere physical strength does not always count 
as the best weapon m the battle of life By means 
of some subtle foice in his personality, though 
nevei put to the test m a pugilistic encounter, his 
pluck was never questioned by his Eton school- 
fellows It seemed to have been understood among 
them that bullying in his case was tacitly inter- 
dicted 

And this may possibly account foi the fact that 
his school days at Eton weie not so devoid of 
happiness as hinted at in some quarteis None 
the less, Eton was never a very congemal topic of 
conversation in aftei years 

Being “ let alone,” he soon showed himself to be 
one of the most omnivorous bookworms Eton had 
ever seen All this outside leading, however, came 
into serious conflict with the cuiiiciilum Foi it 
was at Eton that he began in leal earnest to read 
Shakespeare and the old diamatists, and, in shoit, 
anything readable that he could lay his hands upon 
It was here tliat Dickens, whose Bleak House 
was at the moment appearing in the once familiar 
monthly numbeis, fiist came undei Swinburne’s 
notice 

In aftei yeais, most of the famous authois whose 
works absorbed Swmburne’s attention at school, 
continued to exercise then powers of fascination 
over him To the veiy last days of his hfe he was 
still reading the old dramatists and his favourite 
novelist, Dickens, with the same whole-hearted zest 
which he had exhibited in youth, when seated 
with a weighty tome resting on his knees, beside an 
antique window in his college rooms 

The influences at work in Swinburne’s home sur- 
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roundings had mstiiled into him the firm belief that 
he was destined for the Church His mothei had 
caiefully supei vised his theological studies befoie 
the Eton peiiod, and when the school days came to 
an end he was better mstiucted than most boys of 
seventeen in Biblical history But at this time a 
strong impulse to enter the aimy possessed him , 
nor would, as he hastened to acquaint his parents, 
anything less than a cavalry regiment satisfy his 
ambition The spirit was willing indeed ! Moreover, 
the vivid accounts of the Charge at Balaclava that 
he read in the newspapers had seized upon his 
imagination But, as a mattei of fact, Swinburne 
was some inches below the average height, slight m 
build, and, fuithermore, being afflicted with St 
Vitus’ dance, would scarcely have shaped well as a 
cavalry officei He had besides to combat the 
stiong disapproval expressed by his father 

When at last the military pioject had been 
squashed, Swinburne in a fit of chagiin, as he has 
frequently i elated, climbed Culver Cliff in older to 
“ test his courage,” about which for the moment he 
apparently experienced some doubt The incident 
has foimed the central motive of his autobio 
giaphical poem Thalassms 

Foi his climb up the cliff Swinburne, of course, 
chose the highest point , but before making the 
ascent he took a dip in the sea, midwinter though 
it chanced to be, in order to stimulate his nerves 
Then he set his teeth and went straight for the 
rock, and the cliff gave way undei him 

At one moment dm mg his climb he found him- 
self swinging in the air by his hands from a ledge 
where there was barely room foi his fingers, and he 
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was only saved from going headlong to ceitain 
death by flmging out his feet sideways tovaids a 
pi ejecting ledge of lock, which he just managed to 
reach Here he paused for an instant to take 
breath, and then crawled up the lemainmg wall of 
cliff When he gained the top he had not strength 
enough left to move from the cliff s edge, but sank 
helpless on his side, with the thought that in his 
semi-conscious condition he might loll oiei the 
cliffs edge after all On recovering his senses, 
however, he found himself on the same spot at the 
top of the cliff where he had dropped down On 
glancing round him he was somewhat staitled to 
see a sheep starmg at him within an inch of his 
nose, and with a look m its eyes so pitiful and 
sympathetic that he was constiamed to break into 
an hysterical laugh , wheieupon the sheep instantly 
turned tail and scampered out of sight This 
touching incident, as Swinburne humorously ex- 
pressed it, made him vow that he never would 
eat a mutton chop again 

Having once roused himself out of his dream of 
“foiloin hopes and cavalry charges,” Swinburne 
began seriously to enteitain the less exciting pio- 
gramme of studying theology under a tutoi with a 
view to ultimately taking Holy Oiders He had 
been bi ought up from boyhood as a gwa-^e-Catholic, 
and when he entered Balhol College, Oxford, his 
religious opinions were still thoroughly orthodox 
But he fell soon under the influence of his college 
friend, John Nichol, who was a free-thinker of the 
more aggiessive order After leaving Oxford he 
was seldom known to enter a church, unless he 
chanced to be staying at Holmwood, when he bent 
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to the will of his mother from a sense of unbounded 
aifection In later days he invariably roamed about 
the fields of Henley-on-Thames, composing lyrical 
poems, while the ladies weie at ehuich 

And yet it may be said tiuly that, m the deepest 
sense of the word, the later Swinburne was fai more 
sensitive to religious influences and far more 
spiritual in his attitude towaids life than was the 
authoi of Poems and Ballads 



I 

Poem (lb70), Ciiticism ofthe wolk of D G R Patei, 
William Moms, Tennyson, etc 

(I) SWINBURNE AND ROSSETTI 

Recalling to mmd incidents m Swinburne’s life, 
one realizes that he was “ saved from his fiiends,” 
at the crucial moment, on more than one occasion 
By some fortunate meeting with a good gemus, the 
evil genu lost their control ovei his destiny 

As early as the Oxfoid days there were agencies 
at work counterbalancing, though not entirely 
overpowenng, the baneful influence of certain 
roystermg spirits with whom he chanced to be 
associated 

One of the most salutary effects upon Swin- 
burne’s career at this time was his meeting with 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti That meeting led to a 
close intimacy which, though only lasting about 
twelve years ( 1857 - 1870 ), was one of the most 
memorable of literary peiiods m both their lives 
-As a painter, no less than as a poet, Swmbuine’s 
admiration of Rossetti never lost in fervour, even 
m his later yeais, when, like Rossetti himself, he 
became more exclusive and self-absorbed ' “ He 

^ Dunng the last yeais of Rossetti’s life (1871-1882) he and 
Swinburne seldom met 
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strove and ever failed,” to use Swinburne’s oft- 
quoted words, “ to express all the sweet and 
sudden passion of youth towards greatness in its 
elder ” It was towaids the close of 1857, while 
Rossetti was at work one day upon “ Sir Lancelot 
before the Shrine of Sangiaal,” at the Union 
Society’s Hall at Oxfoid, that Swinburne, an 
undergraduate, youthful and ebullient, entered the 
room and introduced himself sans cSiemome 

When Rossetti, soon aftei this meeting, re- 
turned to London, Swinburne became an almost 
daily visitor at the studio m Chatham Place, 
Blackfriars Bridge 

Rossetti now for the first time — it was in 1860 — 
showed Swinburne the manuscript of his volume 
of translations, The Early Italian Poets, which he 
published a year later 

Self-reliant as he was from first to last, the poet- 
painter was always ready to discuss his own work 
wnth interested and qualified friends 

It was about a year after the pubhcation of The 
Early Italian Poets, at a time when he was en- 
gaged upon a portrait of Swnnbuine, that the great 
tragedy occurred in Rossetti’s life On Februai y 1 0, 
1862, Swinburne, with Rossetti and his wife, had 
dined m the evening at the Sablonnieie Hotel, in 
Leicester Square The following mormng, on 
reaching the rooms in Chatham Place, where he 
went by appointment to sit for his portrait, Swin- 
burne heaid how this beautiful and accomphshed 
woman, whom Swinburne often spoke of as “ one 
with marvellous charms of mind and person,” 
had died from the effects of laudanum — the drug 
which she had been in the habit of taking to soothe 
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herneives The cucumstance of hei decease made 
Swinburne’s appeaiance at the inquest impeiative, 
when, as he has himself lecoided, the ]iuy letuined a 
verdict of accidental death On the day upon 
which she was buiied, Rossetti placed m Ins wife’s 
coffin the manusciipt volume ol ins Poems, which 
he had been on the eve of publisinng When at 
last Rossetti had been peisuaded to have the 
manuscript exhumed some eight yeais latei, and 
published it, Swinbuine took a deep interest in the 
levision of the pioofs His letteis to Rossetti at 
this time (1869-70), touching upon the meiit of the 
various poems, exhibit this inteiest in a stiikmg 
manner, and no such keen inteiest in anothei man’s 
woik was evei before or afteiwaids expressed by 
Swinburne In fact, Swinbuine was singularly in- 
different on the whole, and as regards the woik of 
outsideis, to the work of many contempoiaries 
Theie are, indeed, few instances on lecoid in 
which Swinburne can be found to have shown moie 
than lukewaim concern in the unpublished woik of 
those liteiaiy aspirants whose appeals foi a woid of 
lecognition nevei ceased to leach him as long as he 
lived This fact in itself must of necessity give to 
these letteis of Swinburne’s to the poet-paintex a 
special interest Befoie mtioducing them, how- 
evei, a woid is needed in order that the leadei may 
realize on what teims of exceptional mtiraaey 
Swinbuine and Rossetti were at this period 

Duiing Rossetti’s biief married hfe, fiom May, 
1860, to February, 1862, theie had been no one, 
except his own lelations, whom he saw more con- 
stantly than Swinburne The first volume — ^the 
two poetic diamas. The Qtteen 31 othe 9 and liosa- 
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mund, published by Swinburne, 1861 — was dedi- 
cated to Rossetti And in the same yeai Rossetti 
also published his fiist volume, which has already 
been touched upon, The Em ly Italian Poets The 
two friends were thoroughly en i appoi t It was a 
peiiod of abounding mental activity in both then 
lives The years that followed upon the death of 
Mis Rossetti found them constantly together, foi 
Swinburne had become Rossetti’s housemate at 
16, Cheyne Walk, on the day that Rossetti took 
up his abode at that famous “ house of call ” of the 
noted poets and painteis of that mid- Victorian 
peiiod 

To have Swinburne foi a housemate aftei the 
loss of his wife was Rossetti’s cherished desire 
He needed some congenial spirit to interest and 
enliven his bioken life But to put it plainly, he 
found Swinburne moie stimulating as a companion 
than Swinburne found him, and Swinbuiue did not 
caie for the place At Cheyne Walk, foi a poet 
engaged in creating (as Swinburne then was) a 
masterpiece like Atalanta, the prospect of even 
so sympathetic a companion as Rossetti was not a 
veiy biilhant one The house was gloomy, with 
the reputation of being haunted Nor was the 
outlook fiom the window of the small front room 
set apait as a study for Swmbuine by any means 
mspiiing It was a room on the left side of 
the entianee hall, an apartment given over, after 
Swmbuine went away, to broken easels and such- 
like discaided artistic paraphernalia foi the rest of 
Rossetti’s life From this window m those days 
there was no pleasant Thames Embankment, 
no visible sign of Batteisea Park on the opposite 
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one’s thoughts, as many of youi verses have into 
mine I see a most noble new last stanza to the 
Dante — which as well as Jenny looks shoitei in 
print than I expected Thanks, too, foi the lough 
copy of Lisa The poem will appeal in the Fort- 
nightly for Februaiy 

“ Now I am going to ask a favoui W ill you 
and William read the enclosed note fiom Elhs and 
let me have your opinion tkei eanent ? And as I 
must have a friend to act with and foi me m the 
matter, perhaps one of you would be good enough 
to take that trouble Wilham, who did once befoie 
look at my accounts with Hotten, would know 
where and how to have him Evidently it must be 
done, as we are agreed — and as evudently it had 
better be done by a deputy than by me 1 should 
be entangled in a net of woids, pi oofs, appeals, and 
the devil knows what I would wiite to Wilham 
separately, but I want you hath to see Ellis’s note, 
and so wiite this to both of you at once I 

know you will foigive my troubling you both with 
my affairs, when a friend’s help would be leally of 
such use to them 

“ I liked Patel’s article on Leonaido very much 
I confess I did fancy there was a little spice of my 
style, as you say, but much good stuff of his own, 
and much of interest 

“ I am very glad you liked my sonnets on reading 
them Morley (Thornton writes me word) ‘ takes 
not a little credit foi moral courage in printing 
them,’ saying, however, ‘ that it is well to let the 
world know the view taken of the man by certain 
minds ’ He has had at least a dozen remonstrances 
on the matter smce publication 
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“ I am curious to know what you think of 
Flaubeit’s new book Aftei a caieful and thorough 
leading, I think it perhaps as admirable, if not so 
wonderful, as Madame Bovajy I have made an 
analysis of all the events and situations of Mary 
Stuart’s life fiom Rizzio’s murder to her flight into 
England, and am choked and stifled with the 
excessive wealth of splendid subjects and dramatic 
ejSPects But something I must carve or weave out 
of them 

“ Ever youis affectionately, 

“A C Swinburne 

“PS — Is it Ellis who prints and is to publisfi 
for you ^ 

“ P P S — The Rappel has reprinted from the 
Counet de V Em ope an excellent version of my 
article on L'Homme qui Rit, omitting only such 
passages as are merely addiessed to English eais, 
and describing the ai tides as ‘ du d la phtnie du 
p7 emier poete actuel de V A nglete7 te' ( Pende%-vous, 
MM Tennyson et Cie ) ” 

Swinburne’s “ Hotten affair,” to which he lefeis 
in the foiegomg lettei, caused him gieat tiouble 
and annovance for more than a year after he had 
bioached the subject to Rossetti and his brother, and 
appealed to them for advice The affair, however, 
was ultimately settled to Swinburne’s complete 
satisfaction by Theodore Watts-Dunton in the 
eaily days of their friendship ^ 

In the letter that now follows, Swinburne at once 

^ Vide Life and Letters oj Theodore Watts-Dunton^ vol i , 
chap V (T C and E C Jack, Ltd ) 
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touches upon the agreeable task of leadmg with 
critical intent the proof-sheets of Rossetti’s Poerm 

‘ Hoimwood, 

Deceiiiher 10, 1869 

“ My dear Gabriel, 

“ It IS a most real pleasure and mteiest to 
me,” he begins, “ to watch the giowth and help (if 
I can) in the arrangement of your poems to ever so 
small an extent by evei such petty suggestions of 
detail And to show my sincerity I may tell you 
that on opemng your letter I glanced first at the 
proof-sheets that fell out, and at once thought I 
should have to write in unwilling protest against 
one addition at least — about the fiist I evei did — 
whatever I may have thought of excisions When 
I found the insertions were lestorationsof cancelled 
lines, I felt confirmed and relieved from the sense 
of presumption and doubt I should unhesitatmgly 
reject the five added lines on the Haymarket, 
though admirably well turned and ingenious , both 
because (as you say) they inteicept the thought, 
and still more because they utterly deaden and 
erase the superb effect of the Imes preceding, wound 
up by the last, and spoiling the most tremendous 
passage in the highest part of the poem The 
simple, sudden sound of that last gieat line has in 
it a world of pity and terroi (it strikes me in 
passing I should perhaps add to Mis Quickly ’s 
motto that of Othello, ‘ But yet the pity of it’’ so 
expressing both sides of the sentiment of the 
poem) , besides, the line sums once for all, with all 
due impression of the point, the realistic aspect and 
hearing of the whole I think, too, I prefer the 
plain verse 

^ Alon^ the ground thro’ the blown grass/ 
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to the mteipolated lines The ‘pui felled buds’ I 
noticed before, and like — oi do not dislike , I think 
the text good with them or without The ‘ yestei- 
day’s lose ’ on the bosom is better than beautiful, 
being so lifelike, but I would condense if I 
could the thought into a couplet , it reads a little 
diaggingly I hke the ‘ double-bedded ’ verse, and 
indeed think it absolutely wanted to point and 
enfoice the preceding line — but is not the plnase 
inaccurate ^ Surely it can only mean that there 
were two beds, implying separate sleepers, which 
IS chaste, but startling, as a suggestion — proper, 
but improbable Also it sounds to me to have just 
a shade oi breath of coaiseness — escaped so ex- 
quisitely elsewhere in the most familiar parts of the 
poem , ‘ double-pillowed,’ now, would evade this, 
and give better the idea of two heads waking 
together, as nobody can sleep on two pillows at 
once But some such verse ought to stand — 
whatever else on the occasion may stand or not 
An allusion to cockcrow would be neat and appro- 
priate among the other phenomena of returning day 
“ I should, if I were you, replace with alterations 
the lines long since cut out at the beginning after 

^ much daintier , 

« ^ Whose eyes are like the skies , whose hair 
Holds the light globed hke any shell , 

Fan flowei, to fragrance reaied so well 
Within love s sultiiest hotbed Nay^ 

Poor flower, etc 

The bleak now comes too soon, and suddenly, and 
misses point by omission of the word ‘ flower ’ 
before , the eyes and haii aie charming, and the 
next (third) line you might recast 
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“ The Dante as now completed I think greatly- 
strengthened and beautified , but fine as the last 
stanza is in itself, I much piefer as the final word 
the verse 

“ ‘ Were steeper found than hea\en oi hell 

as a more fit and impiessive close to a poem on 
Dante m exile , appiopiiate to him alone, which 
the new stanza is not, and to my eai more solemn 
and memoiable as a last note of music, including 
and concluding the whole scale of thought and 
sound I think, too, the line ‘ among paths his feet 
knew well ’ more significant and apt by fai than 
the new line 

“The title of your newly conceived poem is 
magnificent in piomise , I hope you will be able 
to faU to on it Let me know how you aie, foi it 
disturbs me to hear of you suffering in neives oi 
spirits 

“ I should retain, but retouch, the four stanzas I 
return, as you desire, in your own handwiitmg — 
retouch especially the third and fourth, which 
ought to be, and with little trouble will be, perfect 
m charm and distinctness The two fancies of 
‘leaves thro’ which a bird has flown,’ and the 
‘blossom beating like a heait,’ are as dehcately 
beautiful as any in the poem 

“ This IS all I find to say now of the poems in 
question , of the sonnets gatheied up together in 
the book, I can only say I am always in an equal 
admiration of wonder at their overrunning wealth 
of thought and phrase, clothed and set in such 
absolutely impeccable and inevitable perfection of 
expressive form 
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“ I have just iecei\ ed Topsy’s book ^ the Gudiun 
story IS evcellently told, I can see, and of keen 
inteiest, but I find generally no change in the 
trailing style of work His Muse is like Homei’s 
Trojan women , she diags her lobes as she walks 
I really think any Muse (when she is neither resting 
noi flying) otight to tighten hei girdle, tuck up her 
skirts, and step out It is better than Tennyson’s 
short-winded and artificial concision — but there is 
such a thing as swift and spontaneous style Top’s 
is spontaneous and slow, and, especially, my eai 
hungers for more force and variety of sound in the 
verse It looks as if he purposely avoided all 
strenuous emotion or strength of music in thought 
and word , and so, when set by otlier work as good, 
his work seems hardly done in thorough earnest 
The verses of the months are exquisite — Nov^ember, 
I think, especially 

“ I presume the Hotten embroilment will clear 
up, more or less, and sooner or later , but the large 
sums he puts down as paid in the lump I certainly 
never leceived oi cashed, though the small cheques 
are probably all right I am shy of sending you a 
sonnet, as I might be of sending Shakespeare a play, 
or Shelley an ode , but I want to know if you think 
I have made the best of two lines you liked by 
making them the tail of a scorpion-sonnet 

“ Tell me if it won’t do I trust you to say ” 

The following is the sonnet enclosed in Swin- 
burne’s letter to Rossetti, December 10, 1869 

1 The Earthly Pamdtse By William Moms (published 1868- 
1870) 
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A COUNSEL 

stiong Republic oi the iioblei 

W'hose %^hiio Itet shine besulu I iim s i uiei flood. 

Tint shall flow on the cleaiei ioi oiu b^ood 
Now shed, and the less bixcLish loi our teais, 

When Time and Tiuth have pat out hopes and feais 
With ceititude, and Love his buist the bud, 

If these whose poweis then down the wind shall send ' 
Still live to feel thee blast then eyes and eais, 

When thy foot s tie id hath ci ashed then ciowns and cieeds, 
Cue thou not then to ciush the beast thit bleeds, 

The snake, whose belly cleaveth to the sod, 

Noi set thy foot on men as on then deeds , 

But let the woim Napoleon ciawi untiod, 

Noi grant Mastai the gallows of his God 

In the first part of the above letter theie iie 
many points of mteiest to the student of poetiy, 
for this letter shows how Swinburne’s furthei 
suggestions weie, in moie than one instance, 
adopted by a poet singularly self-iehant on the 
whole as a poetic aitist The pioposed lestoration 
of lines in Jcmiy at once exhibit Swinburne in the 
light of a fastidious poetic eiitic Aftei the line in 
the poem quoted m Svinbuine’s letter, 

Could baldly make much damtiei 

the altered foim in the pi oof. 

Whose eyes are like the skies , whose ban 
Holds the light globed like any shell , 

Fair flower, to fragrance reared so well 
Within love s sultuest hot-bed — nay, 

Pool flowei ’ 

was abandoned, and the origmal words were restored 
in the published volume 

Whose eyes aie as blue skies, whose ban 
Is countless gold incomparable 


^ Fust written 

If these who splashed thy skiits with blood and mud 
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Fresh flowei scaice touched with signs that tell 
Of love s exubeiant hot-bed — nay, 

Pool flowei 

Again, the line 

Of many a double bedded morn^ ' 

the student will find, was changed, as Swinburne 
suggested, and now stands in Rossetti’s published 
volume 

“ Of many a double pillowed mom 

Nor was the author of Songs before Sumise slow 
to submit poems to Rossetti with a fervid hope that 
his own voice in lyric song, might 

Awake from her tomb 
England, and Fiance from hei prison, 

Sisters, a star by a star 

The manuscript of the poem, A Counsel, which 
Swinburne had enclosed in this letter to Rossetti 
(1869) was published six yeais later m Songs of Two 
Nations (1875), a volume in the natuie of a supple- 
ment to the Songs before Sunrise (1871), for these 
two books aie bound together in the second volume 
of the Collected Edition of Swinburne’s poetical 
woiks After submitting this sonnet, A Counsel, to 
Rossetti with such marked diffidence, one might 
naturally suppose that the poem was, at the time, 
m a ciude condition , but on comparing this 
version of the poem with the version which sub- 
sequently appeared in Songs of Two Nations, it 
will be found that the only alterations that 
Swinburne made were, to substitute “smite” for 
“ blast ” on the eighth line, and “ thine heel ” for 
“ thy foot ” on the twelfth line 

Even in this one poem it is easy to discover the 
influence here at work upon Swinburne — as easy, 
indeed, as it was to discover the mfluence upon him 
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of the sceneiy, aditions, and legendaiy lonianee 
of Noithumberland and the Boideiland when 
composing his lyrics and ballads His eloquent 
defence of Italy’s cause, to be found m most of the 
poems in the volume in which A Coumel appears 
— the volume dedicated to Mazzini — was directly 
due to the influence of Svmbuine’s mothei This 
cultuied woman had resided not only in Floience, 
but in othei parts of Italy , it was she who fust 
awakened his love foi Italy, and who taught her 
gifted son Italian yeais befoie his memorable visit 
to Walter Savage Landoi at Fiesole in 1865, 
in that memorable year in which At al ant a was 
published 

In the passing refeience Swinbuine makes in 
this same letter to William Morns he shows less 
appreciation foi the poetic genius of the authoi 
of The Lover <i of Gudrvri, as a whole, than was 
shown by most of his great con temporal les, despite 
his generous tiibute to hloms’ genius m his essay 
on The Ltfe and Death of Jason In that essay, 
some two yeais prioi to this date, he had spoken of 
Moms as a “ woikman who has approved himself a 
mastei, acceptable into the guild of gieat poets on 
a footing of his own, to be shared and disputed by 
no other ” 

But m his refeience to The Lovers of Gudrun, 
and subsequent lefeiences to Morris’ poetry, the 
differences between the tempei aments of the men 
disclose themselves ^ In commenting on the slow- 
ness of Moms’ work, and deprecating its trailing 
style, he cleaily shows his imperfect sympathy with 
what really constitutes the peculiar beauty of that 

^ He had a waim appieciation of Morris^ piose romances 
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poet The distinguishing quality of Morns’ poetiy 
lies in its atmospheric charm It is simple, lucid, 
and straightforwaid, spontaneous always (save in 
some of the early veise), but with a smgulaily level 
excellence When the poet ceases, we aie reminded 
of the receding of the tide, not the drying up of a 
stream Large effects, ample spaces of beauty, 
diifuseness lathei than concentration, were what 
he aimed at He strove to achieve excellence, not 
as Swinburne did, by maivellous juggling with 
words, by a glorious lush of sound , noi by ci eating 
beauty in some dazzling streaks of light, but by 
means of a diffusive, luminous atmosphere that 
should penetrate all portions of his woik He flies 
low puiposely, designedly — this is what Swmbuine 
called “trailing” — and while his verse undoubtedly 
Licks that thiill and exultation that W'^e find m the 
supieme flights of his gieat contempoiaij, there is 
a clarity, an ease, a level excellence, to which 
Swinburne himself did not always attain 

After a passing word upon The Holy Grail, 
which had at that moment issued from the press, 
Swinburne in his next letter again takes up the 
pioof-sheets of the poem Jenny, still exercising his 
mind 

The Holy Grail — whatever may have been 
Swinburne’s unbiassed opinion of it at the time — 
at least had the excellent effect of stimulating his 
mental energy, the lesult being that the Prelude 
to the projected poem, Titstiam of Lyonesse, was 
rapidly “ thiown off ” This Prelude was published 
in that now forgotten “ holiday ” book called 
Pleaswe in the summer of the following year 
(1870) 
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DccLmhi} ^22, I860 

“ My di ar Gaeeili , 

“■ I am impelled to v,xite on the instant to 
say how delighted I am to hnd the Tennysoman 
seed (‘ if seed it maj be called that seed has none 
— distinguishable in raembei, joint oi limb’) heal- 
ing the Scune Iriiit in your mind as m mine 
Haeing lead a tew pages of the G?ail I fell at 
once tooth and RcIjI upon Tush am a7id Iseidt, and 
wrote an oieituie of the poem projected, all 
yesteidaj ISIy first sustained attempt at a poetic 
narrative may not be as good as Gudi im, but if it 
doesn’t lick the Jloite d’Albeit,^ I hope I may not 
die without extieme unction If 1 have time and 
room I may tiy >oui patience with a few lines — 
but pel haps they liad bettei w^ait 

“ Now, as to /, I entreat you not to think 
of cancelling those two passages — poetically peifect 
and prattieallj lequisite to explain how the man 
(without being a Laureate oi Pimce Consoit in 
Wardoui Stieet aimoui) sits in reveiie till mornmg 
The poem is full shoit, as it is, to cany out the 
sentiment in a human, actual, and yet spiritual 
fashion And (whether or not leducible to hard 
reason) the ideas so tendeily and nobly embodied 
m these passages aie just such as would, by occui- 
iing to such a man as you paint, produce the effect 
wanted I cannot imagine who it can have been, 
as his judgment, you say, deseives your considera- 
tion, who started what I cannot but think a most 
groundless and taskless objection 

“ Once again, foi heaven’s sake think no moie of 

^ A fivounte expiesbion of A C Swinburne’s when lefeii mg 
to Tennyson s Moite d AHhur 
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so mutilating a poem than of destioymg it out of 
hand I do not want to see Jenny — whose life has 
not been such as to call down in lightning from 
heaven les malhems de la veitu — incui without 
deserving the doom of Justin, oi go forth from 
youi cabinet maimed and laceiated, especially as 
I can hardly conceive that you would yourself be 
the gamer by any fleshly sense of enjoyment there- 
fiom 

“ I felt, of couiSe, the patent objection to the 
word ‘ smell ’ — and I know that I myself, like 
Baudelaire, am especially and extravagantly fond of 
that sense, and susceptible to it — but I never 
thought of your adopting my line That which 
you now have is peifect ‘ Love’s exuberant hot- 
bed ’ IS cleaily the light leading 

“ The new stanza to Troy Town is beautiful, and 
deal gain — though I had nevei thought of any 
ambiguity as it was It is an absuid piece (I dare 
say) of hyperciiticism, but it does strike me that to 
call a woman’s bi easts ‘the sun and moon of the 
heart’s desire’ sounds as if theie were a difference 
between them, much in favour of one It is a 
burlesque notion, I know, but would, I feai, occur 
to others as well as to me, so you must pardon the 
suggestion of it ‘ Heavenly ’ sheen stet — not 
Client, I should say, ceitamly 

“ I think I shall without doubt give Ellis for 
publication my Songs ^ I had somethmg of the 
same feelmg you express about following in the 
shining wake of Topsy® along the reed-beds of the 

1 Songs hejoie Siimue The hist edition of this volume was 
published in 3 871 

^ William Moms 
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Nile, but with your companionship that will be 
quite obviated I hope to finish touching up the 
outlying poems before long, but some want almost 
everything but conception as yet, being meie ova 
in the Muse’s mahix I am glad you like my new 
title — I never felt, as William did, any objection to 
it on the scoie of pievious titles used by otheis 
For example, I think of calling the ship which 
bungs Tiistram and Iseult fiom Ireland to hei 
marriage (wheie they dunk the philtre), the 
Swallow, as a bud of spiing and sunshine, and 
that which is to bung Iseult to his death bed in 
Biittany with white sails, oi letuin with black if 
she does not come, the Swan (this name was 
obvious, no one could have missed it, but I think 
the conceit pretty), and because a fine song of 
Topsy’s IS called The Sailing oj the Sxuoid, I am 
not going to abstain from calling (as I otheiwise 
should) my fiist fytte oi canto 2^ he Sailing of the 
Swallow, and my last 2'he Sailing of the Swan 
Why should I ^ Do you see any reason^ Such a 
thing, if it be anything at all, must be a compliment 
of recognition My poem begins with saying how 
Love brought these two chosen loveis through 

^ Quaiiti dolci pensier, quanto disio, 

to everlasting heU and honour, between Pans and 
Helen (as Dante saw them) and Paolo and Fian- 
cesca, down in 

" Their pale poor world, too deep foi sun oi stai 
To live in, where the eyes of Helen aie. 

And heis who made as God’s own eyes to shine, 

The eyes that met them of the Floientine, 

Eyes heavenly eie they knew hei, but when they knew 
Moie and most heavenly their cleai godhead giew, 

Giew gieat, and waxed and wondei fully lit 
All time for all men with the shadow of it. 
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Ah; and these^ toO; felt on them as God’s grace 
The pity and glory of this man s bieathing face 
Foi these, too^ these my lovers, these my tY, am, 

Saw Dante, saw God visible by pam. 

With lips that thundeied and with feet that trod 
Before men s eyes incognizable God 

As you see, my verse (though the British buffer 
may say I am following Topsy in the choice of 
metre for lomantic narrative) is modelled, not after 
the Chaucerian cadence of Jason, but after my own 
scheme of movement and modulation in Anactoria, 
which I considei original in structuie and combina- 
tion On board ship I mean to make the innocent 
Iseult ask Tiistram about the knights and ladies, 
and tell her of Queen Merganse of Orkney 
but delicately, spaiing respectfully the innocence 
of her who was to make the first and greatest 
scandal theie of all time — as in days past at Oxfoid, 
when we fiist met, you fellows might have re- 
spected my spotless adolescence Long afterwards, 
at Camelot, I shall make Guenevere, in a tUe-a-tete 
with Iseult, when they exchange confidences about 
their husbands and lovers, relate how Galahault 
(Galeotto) brought Launcelot to her first of all in 
the garden and he gave her the kiss — following the 
French book I see Molini has a copy for sale — 
but wants £36 I I doubt if Paolo Malatesta gave 
as much for his I wish you would give me some 
day a copy of youi version of the B'rancesca — oi, 
better, pi mt it I must look up my Morte d’J rthur, 
which I have not at hand, as I forget who comes 
into the story, and where If I make use of 
the comically and Topsaically named Palomydes, 
should I not call him Palamede, which was presum- 
ably his human name ^ I shall want some telling 
short episodes, and use them 
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“ As for Tennyson’s Pelleas, you flatter hina by 
callmg him a schoolboy who misses the bn ch ” 

Rossetti did not hesitate to follow Si^inbuine’s 
advice in this letter as to retaining the two 
passages in Jenvy which weie pionounced “poeti- 
cally pel feet ” 

Like a toad within a stone 
Seated while Time ciumbles on , 

Which sits theie since the euth was cuis d 
Foi Man’s transgiession at the hist , 

Which living through all centuries, 

Not once has seen the sun aiise , 

Whose life, to its cold circle chaimed, 

fhe eaiths whole summeis have not waimed , 

W hich always — whitherso the stone 
Be flung — sits there, deaf, blind, alone , — 

Aye, and shall not be driven out 
I ill that which shuts him round about 
Bleak at the veiy Mastei s stioke. 

And the dust theieof vanish as smoke, 

And the seed of Man vanish as dust — 

Even so within this Avoild is Lust 

In the days when Swinburne, Rossetti, and 
Meredith weie housemates at the residence in 
Cheyne Walk, and chanced to gather round the 
hearth in that diawing-ioom of the five windows, 
and also chanced to be in then quizzical mood, 
then shafts of wit and satire directed against con- 
temporaiy wiiteis — many of whom they loved well 
— were iirepressible and fiequent Meiedith was 
already widely recognized as one of the most 
accomplished wits of his time, and who among 
those who have read Rossetti’s Nonmue Verses 
(which he extemporized by the score, and in which 
he makes good-humoured fun of many best-beloved 
friends), oi Swinburne’s Heptalogia, can fail to 
realize the capacity of these poets for relaxing ^ 
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In the opening stanza of Troy Town Rossetti 
exhibited a touch of his own self-reliance m retain- 
ing the foim of the second line, in spite of Swin- 
burne’s dissuasion, and doubtless the retention was 
justified by the expressive word “ heaven-born ” in 
the first line 

Heaven born Helen, Sparta's queen, 

* sf: * if: if: 

Had two breasts of heavenly sheen, 

The sun and moon of the healths desire 

In the following letter Swinburne’s mteiest in 
the proof-sheets of the forthcoming volume loses 
none of its fervour 

Holm WO OB, 

Fehniary 12, 1870 

“ My dear Gabriel, 

“ Two things stiike me about Sister Helen, 
that it is really too great a pity to lose the motto 
from the Fow cure aux Soxciei es, though it hardly 
looks well at the head of the poem , couldn’t you fit 
it in at the end of the book with the other one or 
two (five or six, I mean) other necessary footnotes, 
so saving the look of the page in each case ^ And 
that I don’t quite like the name Holm, which seems 
to me rather of the Clancharlie order, not to say the 
Linngean species I see no leason foi altering Keith 
because of Dobell’s song about the real Keiths 
Also I deliberately thmk I should restore for the 
eifect’s sake the verses in the much-handled Jenny, 

^ Something more 
Than bloodless perking metaphor, 

and fit them on to the next hne, 

" ^ Poor little Jenny — 

You'd not believe,' etc 

as you could do better than I could suggest ^ 

^ Rossetti promptly restored the lines as suggested 
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“The prologue or overtuie to Tristram is 
finished , I hope you will like a bit in it where I 
hav e desciibed Love as having a year with months 
and signs of the Zodiac of his oun, a stanza for 
each month as sponsor , as thus (having spoken of 
dead loveis) 

^ Hath not Love 

Bid thought lemake their wan funereal fames, 

And the sweet shining signs of women s names 
That mark the months out and the weeks anew 
He moves m changeless change of seasons through 
To make the days up of his dateless y ear. 

Flame fxom Queen Helen to Queen Guenevere ^ 

“ I have given each stanza a typical janet colour 
or flower coloui for the light of her ‘ particular 
star’ — eg, Francesca’s planet is amber coloured, 
as amber, you know, is made of the congealed tears 
of the daughters of the Sun foi Phaethon I have 
put as much fancy and light play of coloui into the 
prologue as possible, to thiow out the tragic effect ” 

The lines, as quoted by Sv^inburne m this letter 
from his Pi elude to Tristiam of Lyonesse, were 
slightly changed before publication 

Although, as Swinburne says, he had now finished 
his Pi elude to Tiistiam of Lyonesse^ (Febiuary, 
1870), it was not until 1882 — twelve years later — 
that he published the nairative poem with its fine 
opening lines in the first canto descriptive of the 
sailmg of the Swallow, the “ fair ship ” which brings 
Tristram and Iseult from Ii eland ^ 

1 Before T7istram of Lyonesse m its entirety issued fiom the 
press, Swinburne gave precedence to no less than eight distinct 
volumes, which he published as follows Songs before Stmnse 
(1871), Boihvell (1874), Songs of Two Nations (1876), hreckikeus 
(1876), Poems and Ballads (1878), Songs oj the Spnngitde (1880), 
Studies in Song (1880), and Mary Stuart (1881) 

^"Tke Sailing oJ the Swallow 
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It was the year after the appearance of his 
poetic diama, Mary Stuart, thaX Tristram at last 
saw the light 

In the columns of the Fortnightly Eeview, in 
the month of May, 1870, Swinburne’s ciitique, 
The Poevis of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, appeared, 
eonsistmg of no less than thirty-nme pages 

“ I wrote to Morley,” he says, “ asking if he would 
give me room in May for a paper on youi Poems, 
explaining that I wanted to be early in the field to 
welcome them at length into light, and did not see 
any leason to hinder me from doing so openly in 
the mteiest of the art This I put plamly, taking 
by the throat and spitting in the face of the objec- 
tion suie to be raised by enemies without a name 
. when a man who has a name, and speaks in 
that name, comes forward to say the truth about 
the work of a personal friend I have not heard 
from him yet, which I hope means that he is trymg 
to arrange an opening for me in that number It 
will be a true and lasting pleasure to me if I do 
get the chance of saying my say early and fully — 
frankly it will of course be said, if said at all, with- 
out reference to other or older claimants of the 
fiist place among living English poets — on the 
advent of the book, which I legard now, as surely 
as I did ten years smce, as the master-book of this 
generation of English poetry, at once for depth, 
vaiiety, mstmct, and perfection That it is inevit- 
ably destmed to take and keep that place at the 
head of us I have never changed or disguised my 
conviction, and nevei shall I should say so if the 
book had m it but four master-poems in varying 
kmds — Jenny, Lilith, Nineveh, Sister Helen As 
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to the name m the last, 1 like Neill very well if it 
can be plausibly used — I dare say it can — as a tein- 
torial name of that ilk Holm of Holm is to me 
comically suggestive of this piesent ‘ilk ’ whence I 
write, and calls up accordingly a paternal figure 
which never could have come on such an errand 
fiom the filial bedside of suffering viitue And 
seriously I think I am light in objecting , if there 
be such a family name, it must belong to the same 
class as Heath, Holt, Wood, Banks, etc — highly 
respectable names, but not suggestive of a baionial 
house ” 

When Swinburne came to wiite his ciitique m 
the Fortnightly Review on the Poems, he leiteiated 
his obseivation about the “foui mastei -poems,” as 
he calls them — Jenny, Lilith, Nineveh and Sister 
Helen He says “I take to witness foui single 
poems — The Burden of Nineveh, Sister Helen, 
Jenny, and Eden Bower Though there were not 
others as great as these to cite at need, we might 
be content to pass judgment on the stiength of 
these only , but otheis as gieat there are 

The title Lilith, it should be mentioned, was 
changed in the proof-sheets to the exquisite title 
Eden Bower 

In a few days (February 22, 1870) came the 
news from Swmbuine that the critique on the 
volume, Poems, 'wsa, finally settled to be published 
in the May number of the For tnigktly This 
critique, which was so widely talked about at the 
time, and which has been placed by Swinburne 
with othei literaiy reviews in Essays and Studies, 
may be justly said to express an enthusiasm little 

^ Essays and SUtdzes^ p 108 
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short of that which he indulged in ovei the poetic 
masterpiece of Victor Hugo, “ the first poet of our 
age,” as he always named him 

He says m this essay on Rossetti “ The woof of 
each poem is perfect, and the flowers that flash out 
from this side and from that seem not so much 
interwoven with the thread of it, or set m the soil, 
as grown and sprung by meie nature from the 
giound, under inevitable rains and sunbeams of the 
atmosphere that bred them Among Enghsh- 

speaking poets of his age, I know of none who can 
reasonably be said to have given higher proof of the 
highest qualities than Mr Rossetti, if the qualities 
we late highest m poetry be imaginative power, 
thought, harmony, variety of singing power 

“ Together with your letter,” Swinburne writes, 
“ comes a note from Morley beginning, ‘ I shall be 
glad indeed to have your notice on Mr Rossetti’s 
poems for the May Fortnightly As for your 
bemg a friend of his, that is no leason why you 
should not both like his poetiy and tell us why and 
how you like it ’ — attendo > — ‘ and why the rest of 
discriminating people should do the same ’ On va 
leiir dans le ' 

“So that IS settled, and I shall turn to this day, 
and not leave this for town till all is ready, as I 
cannot trust myself among fi lends and temptations 
with any immediate work on hand which will not 
wait 

^ While upon the subject of Rossetti s volume. Poems (1870), 
it may be well to point out that the volume also named Poems, 
of 1881, though partly a leissue of the early work, is by no 
means identical with it, as many readers of Rossettis poetiy 
have wrongly surmised 
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“ Now foi details I quite think, on reconsidei- 
ation, that I should let the ‘ sun and moon ’ stand 
foi Helen’s breasts — ceitaiiuy not ‘rhe glowing 
spheies ’ The expiessioii is none the less exquisite 
foi the possible hypeicviucism A\hich 1, perhaps, 
unadvisedly suggested I shoald ceitainiy not cut 
out 

“ ‘’lis jou shill sliiiLk in Latin ’ 

I cannot even see any way of looking at this 
passage except as admnably tiagic and tiue, and 
without the iteration, the lealistic loice ol tlie 
‘ pictuie where souls burned ’ is biokeii and lost 
Pray do not think ot mutilation 

“I do not like the look of the italics m The 
Blessed Bamoztl and I am glad ^ou mentioned 
that little point I advise you decidedly to letain 
3Iy Sister’s Sleep, for moie leasons than one, in 
spite of the peiil of the finality of piaise fiom 
unmentionable quarteis and outlying suburbs of 
the cities of the plain It is actually a beautiful 
and significant bit of eail;y woik, woithy of itself to 
stand If you omit it, bewaie lest I setup a public 
wail foi the loss of ‘ oui author’s best poem, which 
he can never hope to equal — while haiking back on 
the traces of Jenny and her kind ’ It might, after 
all, be the making of my own leputation as a sheep 
(or ram) returnmg to the fold I should decidedly 
regiet to lose JDenms Shand, and think him quite 
worth his place and his salt as giving vivid variety 
to the book , and I hke his rhymes throughout 
For the (fresh) cutting down of Shakespeare’s 
mulberry-tree 1 do see more reason — ^it does stand 
singularly alone in youi gaiden I had thought, 
m reviewing the book, to notice it as an instance 
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in youi poetry of humour and association analogous 
to such examples and interludes m your work as a 
painter, as the Johnson picture, and making use 
of it to enforce the evidence of the range and the 
realism of your genius when you chose to show it 
“ I want much to lay befoie you my late woik, 
as, befoie the book goes to press, I mean to pass it 
through a crucible of revision, under the eyes of 
one or two fi lends, and, above all, yourself and 
William, that I may be sure it is thoroughly pure 
of any piosaic oi didactic taint, any touch of 
metrical stump oratory or spread-eagleism, such 
as IS so liable to affect and infect all but the highest 
political or polemical poetiy I will have nothing 
of the platform in it, if possible — and yet, if it is to 
be a success m its kind, it must be practical, direct, 
actual m its beaiing as Dante’s pohtics and polemics 
It is a difficult work, but to me of passionate 
interest, and I think I am not wiong in rating 
some work I have lately done at least as high as 
anythmg I have yet managed I shall be curious 
to see how it takes when published, but fully and 
honestly content if I satisfy you from the artistic 
side, as well as myself fiom the prophetic or preach- 
mg side I trust you to ‘ cut close and deep,’ as the 
sow gelder m Swellfoot, if you find anything to pare 
away of the spouting or diawling, vociferous oi 
predicative kind I think, if this has been duly 
avoided, it may hope to have put enough colour 
and movement of passion and imagination into the 
book to make it a serious work of a higher order 
than a veisified pamphlet or leading aiticle For 
instance, in HeitJui I have tried not to get the 
mystic element side of the poem, from its pure and 
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free imaginative pait, swamped by the promul- 
gation of the double doctime, demociatic and 
atheistic, equality of men and abolition of gods 
You will judge 

“Victor Hugo has wiitten a little poem for 
Cassell's 3Iagazine, and I have tianslated it line 
foi line — Fieneh and English , they aie to appeal 
side by side I was pleased at being applied to as 
the piopei peison to do any \eise of the JMastei’s 
into English, and have done my best to stick close 
at his heels ” 

In the midst of his anxiety regarding his own 
woik upon the Pi elude to Songs befo?e Sunrise, 
Swinburne was busily engaged, while still reading 
Rossetti’s Poems in proof, m wiitmg his article 
upon the book His letter, dated February 24, 
1870, shows how thoroughly absoibed he was at 
the moment in the foithcoming Rossetti volume 
The book had iascinated him , he was keenly 
desirous of expressing, in the pages of the Foit- 
nightly Review, the effect that Rossetti’s poetic 
genius had worked upon his own poetic imagina- 
tion, and he felt convinced, in this case justified in 
his firm resolve, as seen in this lettei, to say all that 
he felt , which illustrated one of the most distinctive 
traits m Swinburne’s natuie His emotional over- 
flow IS as conspicuous in his ciitique of the Poems 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti as m his various critiques 
on the woik of Victor Hugo Acutely and subtly 
critical at his best, too often the cataclysmal ver- 
bosity let loose on many occasions overpowered his 
acumen His ciitical power is at its best, however, 
m the follownng letter 
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Fehuaiy 24, 1870 

“My dear Gabriel, 

“ I stop writing about you for a little, to write 
to you in leply to your note of yesteiday, and inform 
you that, having got the chance I have waited ten 
years for, of speaking out what I see to be truth as 
regal ds your poems, I am very particularly and 

especially well d if I am going to let it slip 

It IS my devout intention to cut it fat — as fat as a 
caiver can cut, and yet retain any grace of handling 
oi skill of dissectmg I shall not say a woid which 
IS not the fact You shall see what it is to fall into 
the hands of a fellow-craftsman 

“ The raging and rancorous jealousy of rival 
poets IS a pi o verb which you will too soon see 
bitterly exemplified in your own case as handled by 
me Well, look here, seiiously, I won’t say a 
thing without deliberation — but I hope I may be 
eternally saved and go to heaven if I suppress any- 
thing I see to be tiue and therefore necessaiy to be 
said I will immolate between the horns of your 
altar, neither ox nor ass, noi Tennyson noi 
Bi owning, neither the wild goat which is Moms, 
nor the Paschal lamb w^hich is myself But I do 
most certainly mean to say, and show cause for say- 
ing, that you have done more work and in more 
ways of the highest ordei, as a poet, than I have. 
I am taking great pains with what I write of you , 
I have spent hours already in putting together a 
single sentence or paragraph expressive — as nearly 
as I can make it adequate — of the chaiacter and 
eifect and impression of one set of your poems, 
and ha\e striven to say nothing inapplicable, 
nothing of vague piaise and spluttering adulation, 
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but all solid and tangible criticism, which must be 
met and taken to pieces befoie it can be answered 
And I think I have bioken the back of the chief 
difficulty and set my back with sufficient weight on 
the first objection sure to be started by envious 
idiocy — have plugged up at one end the main out- 
let or oiifice whence the British anonym lets fly 
the emission of his judgments I have summed 
up m a swift cursory way the beaimgs of your great 
cycle of love-sonnets for The House of Life, so as 
to give such summary analysis as may obviate the 
charge of obscuiity of aim and purport, which to a 
cursory leader of them by fits and starts was 
perhaps more or less plausible, but drops off and 
dies out when they aie read as here consecutively 
arranged by the light of a little thought This is 
the only question I can anticipate as possible for 
‘ human stupor ’ and malevolence to raise as regards 
the book , and as the cycle m question is, perhaps, 
for wealth and splendour of poetic body and 
raiment the most wondeiful of your works, I have 
thought it well to tackle it first The rest will be 
plainer sailing 

“I cannot tell you how ineffable m wealth of 
thought and word and every beauty possible to 
human work I see that set of sonnets to be on thus 
laboriously going over them for revision, or how 
brutally inadequate 1 feel the best and most deli- 
cate comment possible on them to be You and 
the British public will have to excuse that Only 
Dante could write a proper comment on the verse 
of the Vita Nuova But 1 hope to say something 
more neaily adequate of the othei poems 

“Thanks for sending me your earhest extant 
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poem , the line about the wmd and Austeilitz is a 
very fine promise, it seems to me I hardly do 
think the Elizabethan sonnet — though some of the 
verses are veiy good — worth a place, perhaps 
because I am too fond of the dramatists attacked, 
and differ so utterly from its estimate of them — if 
it be really aimed at any tiagedy of note Cecco’s 
abas of Nuccoli is most delicious, and the alias of 
city as weU as patronymic infinitely suggestive of 
inexpressible reasons What have you done with 
your elegy on Wellington which the old verses on 
Waterloo brought to my mind^ I want to see it 
again I know it was very fine, though a flagrant 
example of shameless cheek, and historically 
intolerable to me as being false to ‘ Fact,’ and 
therefore ‘ damnable ’ Are there any other poems 
excluded fiom piint which weie admitted into the 
old MS book * Cant you alter (his arrow) 

‘ stood confess'd ' m Troy Town ? It is so suggestive 
of the ‘Love which a pleasing mfluence can 
impart ’ that it almost sounds like a bit of 
burlesque 

“ And I wish for my ear’s sake, which liked the 
ovei -syllable, you had not (m John of Tours) 
wiitten ‘ What’s the crying,’ etc , and ‘ It’s that 
John,’ for ‘what is’ and ‘it is,’ and had left ‘'tis 
the children wake’ — te, these spiucifications of 
structure injure the ballad sound and style, which 
ought not to be level and accuiate 

“ 1 am eager to see youi re\ isions, and above all 
the new’ lines to Dante about the bones ” 

“ My objection to ‘ confessed,’ ” Swinburne con- 
tinues m his next letter (Febiuary 28) referring to 
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Ti oy Town, “ is that it is a slang woid , 1 should no 
moie use it m the sense of ‘ apparent ’ in a seiious 
poem than I should use the woid ‘ skedaddled ’ I 
dare say my objection above is a hypeiciitical fancy 
such as one often has, and is worried by, about 
one’s own work as much as another man’s, and sees 
before long to be rot Would ‘ his dart looked-on 
showed fieriest’ — or some such superlative express- 
ing the peculiar triumph tragic and significant of 
it — do at alU If only our language had such a 
form as heaits deepest — to express that (as the 
grave gaped for Falstaflf thiice wider than for other 
men) the shaft was thrice deeper in Helen than in 
other women — Love havmg shot harder for love of 
her supreme beauty — or m hope to insuie the 
mightiest and most memorable of all his tiiumphs 
I don’t mean that such a phrase would be good if 
it existed, but that the notion, if expressible, would 
be pertinent and significant It is like making 
Latin verses at school and hunting for the best 
adjective to fill up youi line — but I fancy the right 
and best woid is somewhere if we could hit it 
Meanwhile, ‘ confessed ’ may very weU pass as 
pardonable at a pinch All this is rather too 
deliberate a ‘ fingering about of the parts of speech 
and wagging them,’ to use the disgusting simile 
of a poet who I am glad to see has repented 
of it 

“ Thanks for youi new sonnet, which is lovely It 
will make no difference to my critical work that 
you have — very rightly, as I think — rearranged the 
cycles of sonnets I have first said something of 
the general quality, character, and poetic rank of 
your sonnets in the mass , then specified half a 
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dozen (in the first lot between Inchstveness and 
Lost Days) of especial power to be noted for their 
individual foice by the student , then given a 
caieful paiagiaph to the summing up of the cycle 
of sonnets on the stages of love fiom Btidal Diith 
to Stillborn Love, then touched on the lyrics of 
The House of Life Next come brief notices, as 
fuU as an article can afford, of the Dante, Confes- 
sion, and Nineveh , and I am now tackling you as 
a Christian poet, author of the Blessed Damozel, 
Ave, etc In this, as in all work of the kind, I try 
to keep up a running thiead of connection by 
contiast in comparison of each with each, so as to 
give something of mtellectual harmony and con- 
tinuity to the essay, and make it, at least to some 
extent, an artistic exposition of another man’s 
artistic woik This seems the only way to give it 
any value I hope and think you will like my 
manner of exposition thus far, as I certainly have 
spent more thought and work on it, and put more 
heart into it, than I evei before did in prose — as 
you may well believe ” 

This letter led Rossetti to abandon the word 
“ confessed ” in the poem Troy Town, and ulti- 
mately to construct a verse which satisfied the two 
poets entiiely 



II 

VACATION DAYS WITH OXFORD FRIENDS 
(1871 3875) 

Benjamin Jowett — Edwin Haiiisonj etc 

There weie other liteiary fi lends besides Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and Theodore Watts-Dunton 
who exercised a salutaiy influence over Swinburne, 
through force of congenial fellowship, duiing this 
period of the seventies — a peiiod the most ciucial 
in the whole of the poet’s life 

Of these friends, Benjamin Jowett must be 
counted among the foiemost Swinburne had 
fiist met this famous Oxfoid Piofessor of Greek 
in 1855, when Jowett became his tutor, an event 
which led to a lifelong intimacy Jowett, indeed, 
was one of the guiding lights in Swinburne’s life 
It was a friendship that lasted until Jowett ’s 
decease — lasted close upon thirty-eight years — as 
long as his famous friendship with Theodoie Watts- 
Dunton , for Swinburne and Jow ett met far eailier 
m life than did the “ housemates ” at The Pmes 
Swinburne always spoke of Jowett with intense 
reverence, and frequently declared that he put new 
blood into the veins of the ancient Univeisity It 
was duiing long walks that they had their most 
satisfying talks together And what made these 
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walks so delightful was the discovery, on Swin- 
burne’s part, that Jowett was, like himself, utterly 
fearless “ Burton,” he would say, “ is a man of 
neive, but even he doesn’t beat Jowett” The 
physical energy he would display, led by Swm- 
burne up a mountain-side m Scotland, whenevei 
out togethei on vacation trips, was a thing to 
witness Jowett would stand at the edge of a 
precipice, wheie even the author of Thalassim — 
bred from boyhood to the scaling of chffs and the 
facmg of breakers — did not daie to tiead 

Their views on literal y subjects seldom clashed, 
the one wiiter for whom Swinburne failed to awaken 
in Jowett his own affectionate enthusiasm bemg 
Charles Lamb But Jowett’s appreciation of 
Dickens was a strong link between the two men 
On one occasion, Swinburne asked Jowett whom 
he legarded as the greatest among living English 
authors — Tennyson, Brownmg, or Carlyle^ His 
reply was “ If Dickens were alive, I shouldn’t 
hesitate As it is, I put Tennyson first and 
Brownmg second ” 

Anothei bond of sympathy between Swinburne 
and Jowett — peihaps, in their intellectual friend- 
ship, the greatest bond of all — ^was their mutual 
delight m the works of the Ehzabethan dramatists 
Jowett, from his profound acquaintance with 
Shakespeare’s dramas, came to be considered by 
Svunbuine as a living concordance to the greatest 
of poets, whilst, in conversation, Jowett and 
Swinburne would indulge in friendly rivalry as 
to who could quote most fiom memory The 
man whose writings served Swinburne most fre- 
quently for happy allusions was Dickens Indeed, 
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both his letters and talk bubble ovei with quota- 
tions from “ Boz ” and few men weie better quali- 
fied to essay Calverley’s famous examination paper 
on Ptckxi.tck, Johnson, in this lespect, was to 
Jowett what Dickens was to Swinbuine Indeed 
the Mastei of Balliol would sometimes laughingly 
lemark, that a concoidance to Boswell’s famous 
biogiaphy would be foi him a moie congenial task 
than e\en a concoidance to Shakespeaie 

In talkmg of Jowett, Swinbuine ould fiequently 
dwell upon his intellectual gieatness A woid of 
praise fiom the Master of Balliol of any of liis 
poems, oi even a line fiom a poem, was always 
tieasuied by Swinbuine almost as deeply as an 
appreciative word fiom Waltei Savage Landoi oi 
Hugo Heio-woiship was engrained in Swun- 
buine’s nature 

There was a Balliol man, some seven yeais youngei 
than Swinburne, who met the poet at one of 
Jowett’s Long Vacation gatheimgs at Tummel 
Bridge Inn, Pitlochiy, m August, 1871 This man 
was Edwin Hairison, and he wrote home to his 
sister at the time “ Swmburne is hoiiibly afraid 
of the Master ” In a certain sense the lemaik was 
truthful But it was a wholesome feai — the fear of 
an appreciative fiiend, not that of an enemy 

Edwin Hainson, with whom Swmbuine came to 
be on intimate teims, was a man of lemarkable 
attainments as a scholar As one of the Ben]amin 
Jowett Brotherhood, he occupies a place of 
piorainence in this inteiesting peiiod in Swin- 
burne’s life His association with Edwin Hariison, 
indeed, would make an agreeable chapter in a Swin- 
burne autobiogiaphy He would talk about his 
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“scholarly friend,” Edwin Harrison, with enthu- 
siasm whenever his name was mentioned, always 
readdy endorsing tlie opinion expiessed by the 
Master, and mdeed by all who were capable of 
gauging Harrison’s mtellect, that he was a man 
of extiaoidinary talent, if not a man of gemus 
Edwin Hairison’s father was a workmg mechanic, 
and his mothei had been a miU giil Educated at 
the Biitish School, he was, at fourteen yeais of age, 
appi enticed to a calico printer He was eighteen 
when he began to leain Greek and Latm When 
he entered at Balliol College, having gamed an 
exhibition, a brilliant careei was expected And 
doubtless, but foi the fact that biain trouble began 
to mteifeie seriously with mental pursuits, the 
expectation would have been fully lealized He 
struggled against that terrible brain trouble 
foi the lest of his life ‘ One year’s health,” 
Jowett predicted, “ and Haiiison will make his 
maik 111 Europe ” The Master of Balliol took 
him everywhere, and intioduced him to all his 
friends , and at the Mastei’s house he not only met 
the author of Atalanta (who dedicated a poem to 
him), but he also met Robert Lowe, Browning, 
Martineau, and many otheis of equal fame “ He is 
the best talker I ever met,” Jowett once said to 
Swinburne, in speaking of Edwm Harrison ^ 

Of that fiist meeting at Pitlochry, just men- 
tioned, Edwin Harrison wiote “ Who shall tell 
us of Swinburne’s paradoxes and hyperboles, how 
he set the table in a roai with his recitations of Mis 
Gamp * Jowett is at his hveliest The 

^ In the Life of Jowefi be is spoken of as most intimate 
friend of the Mastei of Balliol ’ 
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Master and Swinburne capped quotations from 
Boswell against each other ad infinitum And 
you should hear Swinburne chant to us a ballade, 
of which this IS the burden 

^ The broom blows bonnie and says it is faiij 
And well never oome back to the bioom any mair 

During July and August of the following year 
(1872), Haiiison again met Swinburne at Pitlochiy 
“ He lelieves the place wonderfully the other 
fellows aie somewhat silent at table, and the burden 
of talk falls on me and Swinburne , his paradoxes 
and extravagances and recitations of Mrs Gamp aie 
a godsend ” 

It was the same with Swinburne all through life 
And what was still more lemarkable, his bo 5 nsh 
high spirits showed him at his best when he chanced 
to be surrounded by earnest-minded, if appieciative 
companions His sense of humour giew keenest at 
the moment when he was brooding deeply over a 
tragedy He spent many a playful hour over the 
game of bouU-rimes, with a pile of Atalanta manu- 
sciipt, in which his mind had been engrossed a 
moment before, on a table at his side One is re- 
mmded of how Rossetti was wont to indulge in 
humorous anecdotes while busy at his easel giving 
shape to tiagedy as painted m “ Pandora ” oi 
“ Dante’s Dream ” 

In the sprmg of the year 1873, while on a visit 
to Jowett, Swmburne agam met Harrison at Oxford, 
and “ at the request of the Master ” ( as Harrison 
relates m a letter to his parents) “ gave up a day 
to listening to fiendish sonnets against Louis 
Napoleon, or strolling about Christchurch meadows 
and discussmg Shakespeare, or feeding the poet on 
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tea and stiawberry creams and periodical liteiature 
at the Union It was an amusing day,” he 

concludes, “ and repaid my obedience to the 
Master ” 

A week later, Edmn Harrison wiites 

“ The Mastei pieached last Sunday, and I 
persuaded Swinburne to go with me to Chapel 
I was rather sorry foi it afterwards , for though 
the Master was sometimes very good, and in one 
place paid a fine and ungrudging tribute to John 
Stuart Mill, the seimon was not as a whole as 
perfectly put together or so moving as is customary 
with Mr Towett I dined vith the Mastei on 
Tuesday He was very lively Many notabilities 
were there, among them Swmburne, Ruskin, Max 
Muller, and Mis Grote And not only were the 
‘ lions ’ there, but they roared most agreeably ” 

A few weeks later (July, 1873), the Swinburne 
and Jowett fraternity were staying at Grantown, 
Inverness-shire “ A good place to be in,” writes 
Haiiison “ The village is commonplace enough, 
consisting of one long street, grey, stone- built, clean, 
and well-to-do, stretching from MacGilliviay’s 
lodgings, where we live, to a fine park of pines and 
beeches The country is well wooded, and bright 
with flowers and flowering bushes , Swinburne says 
he has seen no place comparable with it for floweis 
except among the Apennines Our chief pride 
is in oui river, which runs a few hundred yards 
from the house, though not in sight from it It is 
no stream like the Tummel, but a real iiver, broad 
and swift, its banks thick with woods, and its edges 
frmged with wild roses and the yellow broom 
One reach is very lovely , and your view is closed 
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by the distant Caiingoim Mountains, on whose 
peaks and in whose clefts you see the snow still 
lingering ” 

At Grantown, Swinburne and the Piofessor took 
long walks with then fi lends eveiy day about the 
neighbourhood Swinbinne always spoke of that 
trip to Inverness shiie among his many sojourns 
with Jow'^ett, as being one of the most delightful he 
could recall to mind 

Edwin Han ison’s letter to his family at this date 
(August, 1873) reads almost like pages from a 
“ Swmburne diaiy ” 

“ On Sunday we all went to the Findhorn, which 
I take to be the most beautiful iiver m Scotland — a 
stieam of swift brown water running in a rocky 
bed, with trees on either hand that climb to the 
skies The Sabbath revenged itself upon us by 
clouding ovei in the afternoon, and dienching us to 
the skm However, we were none of us much the 
worse foi our wetting 

“ On Tuesday the Mastei and Swinburne and I 
dined with Mr Grant, a banker of this place, at a 
pietty cottage about fifteen miles away 

“Theie we met Mr Martineau and his two 
daughters Martmeau has been ill lately, and his 
face bears the marks of it But it is a noble face, 
nevertheless, and might have been that of some 
great medieval monk ” 
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THE SWINBURNE AND BENJAMIN JOWETT 
BROTHERHOOD 

( 1875 - 1891 ) 

In a letter to Edwin Haiiison, Swinburne is anti- 
ci|)ating an autumn holiday with the Jowett 
Brothel hood at IMalvern 

" Holmwood, 

"July 7, 1875 

“ I am very sony,” he says, “that the hand of 
Omnipotence (doubtless for some all-wise and 
beneficent end) should have been so heavy upon 
you of late I myself have been foi the last ten 
days a helpless cripple, having spiained my foot 
very badly in jumping fiom a fence ^ You will 
not be suipiised at my mishap when I tell you 
(wri;h a blush of conscious guilt) that it was ’ (in 
the phiase of our Laureate) ‘ the Sabbath morn ’ 
On this, the eleventh day since my crime and its 
chastisement, I can just hobble or shuffie about, 
but I don’t know when I shall be able to use my 
foot fieely 

“ Just aftei commemoration I received a note 
from the Master renewing an invitation to visit him 
some time in August, which I told him I should 
be happy to accept So I hope we may meet again 

^ Vide letter to Watts Dunton^ p 97 
55 
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to take sweet counsel together once moie I may 
probably have another visit to make first, but I 
hope that will not inteifeie I covet your sea, and 
mmt get a breath and taste of it somewheie this 
year Malvern is woefully waterless, and not to me 
m itself at all attractive 

“ I hope Collins is getting on with his edition of 
Cyril Tourneur Has he shown you the amazing 
poem he has unearthed of that worthy’s I had 
seveial pleasant day and night meetings with him 
in town — symposia (if less eloquent, yet) of a 
chaster kind than Plato’s, asmdeed {pace Magi^tii 
vostri) they could not well be less 

“ My first (and last) verdict on Tennyson’s play 
was that there was a very pretty song in it ® The 
two last appearances of the Queen are also effective 
and once oi twice almost pathetic — at least, by com- 
parison with the first four acts It is certainly 
less exhausting than Browning’s libel on Aristo- 
phanes Oh ! if we were not now, unhappily, on 
friendly terms, what a Thesmophoriazusas I might, 
could, should, and would write on him f Think how 
one might work m bits of Fifine and Sordello f and 
the disciples, male and female, of the new Sociates 
— Euripides of Eondon society ' I dare not dwell 
on it, lest the suggestions of my fancy should be- 
come too Anstophanic Did you see a letter of 
mine some time smce in the Athenceum on an 
attempt by the Society for the Suppression of Vice 
to burke Rabelais* It made (as Sir Fretful 
Plagiary would say) ‘ some httle ’ sensation for the 

^ Cynl Tourneur was edited, with “ Critical Inti eduction and 
Notes,’ by Churton Collins, and published in 1878 

2 Vide letter to Watts-Dunton on Queen Mary, p §8 
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moment The Secretary and Sohcitoi of that 
institution walked open-eyed mto the trap I had 
set for him (thus giving the he direct to his Creatoi, 
who has, I must think somewhat rashly, staked 
his authority on the surely questionable proposi- 
tion that ‘ surely in vain is the net spiead in the 
sight of any bird ’ — even of such giey -goose feathers 
as this one), and gravely assured me and the public 
that the S foi the S of V did not intend to take 
any measures for the suppiession of the Works to 
which I had taken the libeity of callmg his atten- 
tion and theirs — ^piineipal among which were 
Shakespeare and the Holy Bible This assurance 
was delivered in perfect seriousness and good faith 
After this, is anythmg mcredible * 

“ In hopes soon to hear of you all light agam 
and fit for swimming, and to meet you next month 
face to face 

“ Ever yours faithfully, 

“AC SwiNBUENE ” 

It was while staying with Jowett at Malvern, 
in August, 1875, that Swinburne heard of Captain 
Webb’s “ glorious triumph,” to use the poet’s own 
wmrds, in his swim across the English Channel 
This swim from Dover to Calais was performed, 
it wiU be remembered, in a httle less than 
twenty-four hours It took place on August 24, 
1875 Never had Swonburne been known to 
exhibit more enthusiasm than when the news 
reached him of Webb’s success He was in a state 
of perfect ecstasy during the whole day, and the 
other members of the Swmburne and Jowett 
fiatermty naturally caught some of the spirit of 
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lapluie fioni the baid, whose talk was irresistibly 
inspiring Edwin Haiiison, who was among 
Jowett’s guests, and who, like Swinburne, indulged 
in swimming, it being also, indeed, one of his 
favouiite pastimes, wiote home about the event 
and the effect upon that “ laureate of the sea ” , 
and the woiding of the letter reads like echoes of 
sentiments uttered by Swinburne in his excited 
condition of mind ovei this unique affaii “ Are 
not you all delighted,” he wiites, August 28, 1875, 
“with Captain Webb’s exploit* It must be the 
greatest bodily feat ever done since the world was 
fiist set spmnmg If he had done it in Ancient 
Gieece his countrymen would have clowned lum 
with garlands, kept him at the public cost, set up 
statues m his honour, and pensioned his children 
aftei him ” 

At the same time Swinbuine, still in a state of 
ebullition over Captain Webb’s heroic deed, wiote 
the following eloquent epistle to Watts-Dunton 

Ashpieid House, 

^^West Mmvern^ 

^ Augtnt 27 j 187^ 

“ What a gloiious thing is this triumph of 
Captain Webb, and what a lyiic Pindar would have 
wmtten on him > If only I could beg, boiiow, oi 
steal the Theban Ijie for half an houi I would try 
at an ode myself Theie nevei was such a subject 
of the kind even in Greece itself it is above all 
Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, oi Nemean fame I 
consider it as the gieatest glory that has befallen 
England since the publication of Shelley’s greatest 
poem, whichevei that may be Its hero is the only 
man among stiangeis to me personally m England 
that I would go much out of my way to shake 
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hands with, if permitted that honour, or, if not, 
even to see Jowett himself huriahed mildly {ne 
pas li'te ‘wildly’) when the news came (I had the 
pleasure of announcing it), and obseived what a 
supiemely gieat man he would have been in Greece 
Man, indeed > he would (and should) have been 
deified on the spot ” 

It was at the time of this visit to Professor 
Jowett at West Malvein (August, 1875), that 
Edwin Harrison wiites to his mother 

“ My store of books is mci eased by three of 

vJ'mbm lie’s, which he has been good enough to 
give me They are full of genius , full also of that 
mtempeiance of thought and language which rums 
all he wiites But he is at work upon a Greek 
play which seems likely to be unusually free fiom 
his favouiite faults a choius which he read me the 
other day was lovely ” 

Needless to say, the Gieek play was Erecktheus, 
and the choius was the one which runs 

Out of the Noith Wind grief came foith^ 

And the shining ot a swoid out ot the sea 

Swinburne had sent his fiiend a copy of Erech- 
them as soon as it was published, and Hairison 
wrote fiom Balliol College etpiessing his great 
appreciation of the play Swinburne rephed from 

Holmwood, 

^‘January 10, 1876 

“ My dear Harrison, 

“ 1 was very glad to get your letter and to 
read your remarks on Erecktheus, but smceiely 
soiry and disappointed to receive no better news of 
your health I had hoped the Malvern fit of , ill- 
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ness which broke up oui plans would have been 
but a passing touch and left you none the worse 
Howevei, I am glad you had a taste of the sea 
last autumn So had 1, for a few weeks on the 
coast of Suffolk — quite new to me, except that I 
had read of it m the Odys<sey as the shore of Hades 
Do you know it ^ It is unlike any other known to 
me Fancy a cathedral city, which had its Bishop 
and membeis and six great chuiches, one a minster, 
and an immense monasteiy and hospital foi lepeis — 
and now the sea has slowly swallowed all but two 
shells of ruined masonry, and just humble cottages, 
inn and school included This is Dunwiclf — 
literally built on the sand — on and behind a high 
crumbling sea-bank Great fresh- water lakes sweep 
away inland from the very veige of the sea, parted 
from them only by pebble-banks and ridges of 
shingle — a sea without rocks or cliffs, but the worst 
in England for shipwrecks all shoals as far as you 
can see, water thick and gritty with sand A 
wonderful country for flocks of stiange buds and 
for gorgeous churches — whole or rumed I did a 
good deal of verse theie 

“ Can you tell me exactly what are the additions 
to the second edition of Jowett’s Plato ? I have 
not the means of comparing it with the first, and I 
want to know which are the new essays I know 
you have a copy, for I heard him tell Knight to 
order one for each of us 

“ Ever youis smcerely, 

“AC Swinbdkne” 

Swmburne’s poetic imagmation was profoundly 
inspiied by his visits to Dunwich, especially during 
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this, his first sojourn there, when he was lodging 
at the “ Central Cliff” house, afterwards formed 
into an hotel He was impressed by the sight of 
what lemamed of the landmaiks of that vanished 
city, and its crumbling cliffs despoiled by the 
inroads of the sea 

A land that is loneliei than ruin , 

A sea that is sti anger than death 
Far fields that a rose never blew in^, 

Wan waste where the winds lack bieath , 

Waste endless and boundless and fioweiless 
But of maish blossoms fruitless as free , 

Wheie eaith lies exhausted, as powerless 
To strive with the sea ’ 

* * 5b -fi 

" For the sea too seeks and rejoices, 

Gains and loses and gams, 

And the joy of her heart s own choice is 
As outs, and as ouis are hei pains 
As the thoughts of oui hearts aie her voices^ 

And as hers is the pulse of our veins ^ 


There is no doubt that he loved East Anglia, not 
only on account of his mother’s early associations 
with that part of England, but because its coast 
in many other places besides Dunwich appealed to 
him The marshes to the north-west of the town 
attiacted him scarcely less than Dunwich itself 
Parallel with the sea coast the salt marshes extend 
as far as Walberswick, and this solitary stretch of 
country further mspired him to write 

Miles, and miles, and miles of desolation ^ 

Leagues on leagues on leagues without a change ^ 

Sign or token of some eldest nation 

Here would make the stiange land not so stiange 
Time forgotten, yea, since time s creation. 

Seem these holders wheie the sea-birds range ^ 


^ the North Sea 


Ihd 
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And so it happened that Dunwich and the 
neighbouihood, and, indeed, the East Anglian coast 
in geneial, became favouiite localities foi swimming 
excuisions with his housemate at The Pines in 
later yeais 

Shoitly aftei wards Swmbuine again wiote to 
Haiiison On this occasion he sent his fiiend a 
copy of Joseph and his Biethien, a new edition of 
Chailcs ells’ poetic diania, to which Swmbuine 
wiote the long intioduction alieady mentioned 

“ Ftbtmiy 1 1 878 

“ RIy HaRRISO\, ^ 

“ It it weie only to exchange congiatiilations 
with you on the Fiench elections — to be as well 
completed as begun, I trust, on this day week — 
and the impending doom of the ‘ doomed dog ’ 
Butfet (to indulge in a Cailylism), I should find it 
necessaiy to acknowledge your note with thanks 
for its answei to my queiy I have read the 
Mastei’s (Benjamin Jowett) essay on immortality 
with much admiiation, especially of its inconclusive 
conclusion As to his defence of the mariiage-tie, 
which has had such an effect (whether commendable 
or deploiable it is not for me to judge, that I be 
not judged) on your moial tone, I can only say 
that I have always defended that institution on the 
same ground that Mr Fitzjames Stephen takes m 
support of the kindred institution — meiely as a 
salutary check on the vulgar piopensities of our 
natural mfeiiors , but when I hear that a personal 
friend has fallen into matrimonial eouises, I feel the 
same soiiow as if I had heaid of his lapsing into 
theism — a holy soiiow, unmixed with angei, foi 
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as the pieachei — was it not Baxtei ? — at sight of 
a thief or muideiei led to the gallows, ‘ Theie, but 

for the glace of , goes ACS,’ and drop a 

teai ovei fallen man 

“ I am soiry you aie still too unwell to read, but 
hope youi impiovement will continue as the yeai 
goes on When you do re?d Joseph [Wells’ 
Joseph and his Bietheti], you will no doubt find 
the manneiism to be expected fiom a poet little 
moie than jusi of age, but also, I think, enough of 
genius to make it almost the most lemaikable 
poem e\ er pubhshed at that time of life I thought 
I I'Smembeied youi expiessmg (at Malvern) ad- 
mnatioii of the extiacts I published just a yeai 
since in the Fortnightly, and on the stiength of 
that lecollection desiied Chatto to send you a 
copy Do you think the Master would like one ^ 
I should not caie to send it unless I thought he 
would caie to read it, and keep it 

“ I have just wuitten a poem of some length foi 
a lyric, on the answei sent to Julian from Delphi 
(a d 561) when he sent to consult the god, and was 
told it was all up with Phcebus It will probably 
appear in the Fortnightly, and is not, you will 
doubtless be suipiised to heai, in piaise of the 
tiiumph of Chiistianity over false gods, but of 
Apollo, regarded not as the son of Zeus the son of 
Chronos, but as the spirit of influence, informing 
the thought oi the soul of man with mnei light, of 
which the Suns is the physical type, and thence 
with song, oi aiticulate speech, which as the creator 
of all God IS imagined by man to love, or fear, or 
honoui, all who are bom and die as suiely as they 
aie bom at the bidding of the same spirit Thus 
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Apollo — Paian — destioyei and healer, and not the 
Galilean, is established as the Logos which was 
not with but before God in the beginning, and is 
even now beholding the collapse, eclipse, and flight 
into outei daikness of the god or gods who vainly 
thought to have ousted him from the woild, as well 
as from Delphi, leaving the said world such deadly 
glories in the way of song as the hifei no and the 
Dies lice (which lattei I have always consideied 
the tj^ical and capital poem of Chiistianity pioper 
— and most splendid it is) in place of the living 
songs of old 

“ Ever youis sincerely, 

“AC Swinburne 

“PS — I finished yesterday the fiist lough sketch 
of the skeleton of the last part of my trilogy of 
Mary Stuart ^ The matter of every scene, with 
its inteiloeutors, is now jotted down in outline, and 
when this outlme is filled m with a few moie notes 
of actual facts and sayings to be worked mto the 
text, there will be no more to do but to wiite the 
poem, the least wearisome, though not the least 
important, part of the job 

On the day on which Edwin Hanison received 
this letter, with a copy of Joseph and kzs Biethren^ 
he wrote home to his mother 

“ Swinburne has sent me another book, a 
drama about Joseph and his Brethren, which was 
written fifty years ago by a friend of Keats, and 

^ Mary Stuart was not published until 1881 

^ This skeleton sketch of Mary Stuart^ and the writing of 
the tragedy, occupied Swmbume, in London and at Holmwood, 
hve or six years 
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has just been republished after half a century of 
neglect 

“ The author is still hving and Swinburne, struck 
with the beauty of this foigotten play, has pro- 
cuied its publication, and wiitten a pieface to it, 
in hopes that the old man may enjoy a little fame 
befoie he dies 

“ I have not felt equal to the laboui of leading it, 
but I caught glimpses of tiue poetiy m cutting 
the pages ” 

A letter dated August 27, 1876, is one of the 
most mteiesting letters Swinburne ever wrote It 
IS nioie than a mere page of autobiogiaphy lie 
describes how he chanced to renew his acquaint- 
ance with the Iliads he describes a svimming 
adventure, full of poetic incidents, off his beloved 
shore at Bonchuich almost as fateful as the episode 
at Etietat , he describes his first meeting with 
Trelawney,^ and last but not least, his expectation 
that Bothwell is going to be adapted for the stage ^ 

Notf — A C S’s gieat amhition was to wnte 
fo7 the theatt e 

Niton, 

Isle of Wight^, 

August 27, IS76 

“ My dear Harrison, 

“ The sight of your signature was a pleasure 
almost as great as the disappointment had been of 
not seeing you this summer m person I am very 
glad you give a good account of the Master’s health 

^ It was with Watts Dunton that he visited TielaAiiey See 
Lz/e and Letters of Theodore Watts Dunton, vol ii , p 19 

^ Vide lettei to Watts-Dunton in the Life and Lefios oj 
Theodore Watts Dunton^ vol i, p 125 
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and spirits at Malvern, wheie I should natuially 
have been delighted to join you, accoiding to his 
invitation, if my date of engagement heie had not 
been fixed beforehand, but I am \eiy soiiy you 
give no better lepoit of youiself I should have 
hoped that summei and the sea might ha\e done 
for you what they have ne\ ei yet failed to do for 
me, whom they always lestoie (as now) to peifect 
strength and enjoyment I have wanted nothing 
these eight weeks but a companion to be as happy 
as I ever expect to be In default of that, 1 have 
set myself to wipe out a leproaeh to which I^was 
ashamed to confess (as I did once to Jowett) that 
I was secietly liable, and I have lead thiough the 
Iliad from fiist line to last foi the fiist time in 
my life (thanks to the stupid system of school dull 
m detached paits), enjoying some paits even moie, 
but otheis somewhat less, than I expected I am 
not moie suie that I do not piefei the Odtj'iieij as a 
whole, but to be sure of this I must lead the latter 
again through, which I did ten oi eleven years 
since, not long aftei leaving Oxford, when I began 
to look up my Gieek again after an interval 

“ I wish with all my heart we weie together 
daily in the sea, where I need not tell you I find 
myself daily alone, and have many times held 
imagmaij/ conversations with you, as eloquent and 
as voluminous as Landor’s, while swimmmg across 
the bays that divide these headlands The weather 
has been usually divine, and the Oceamdes as 
fa\ouiable to me as ever to Prometheus , except 
one day when I went in at a new place after a 
gale, and found myself unable to get back to land 
and violently beaten to and fio between the breakers 
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m a fuiious leflux, which flung me back oiF shoie 
as with the clutch of a wild beast every tune I 
tried to get up on the bank of shingle, wheie at 
last, by dint of grovelling and digging with hands 
and feet, I managed, between swimming, ciawhng, 
and lunning, to get out of the ‘ cludges ’ of a ‘ nuss ’ 
moie tenacious of her patient than Betsey Png m 
pel son Since then I have kept to the bays I 
loiow to be warranted safe within leasonable limits, 
as I trust you do likewise On cleai days I swim 
acioss half-a-dozen various belts of leef, rock, and 
weed-bed, with bioad mterspaces of clear sea, and 
can observe all the foims and colouis changing and 
passing beneath me, which is one of the supreme 
delights of the sea This talk of swimming 
naturally reminds me to teU you that befoie 
leaving London, at the beginning of July, I made 
the acquaintance, and may say, 1 think, that I gained 
the friendship, of a very famous old veteian of the 
sea m that and other capacities, the one Englishman 
living I was really ambitious and anxious to know I 
need haidly name old Trelawney, who is certainly 
the most splendid old man I have seen since Landor 
and my own giandfather, though, of course, a good 
deal youngei than these He was most coidial 
and friendly in his reception of me, whom he 
affirmed to be the last of the poets, having ap- 
parently no faith in the capacity of this country to 
produce more of our breed , while I lament to add 
that he (metaphorically) spits and stamps on the 
bare suggestion that it did pioduce any between 
Shelley or Byion and myself Of the excellence 
of his principles I wiU say but this that I did 
think, by the grace of Saban (unto whom, and nqt 
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unto me, be the glory and thanksgiving Amen 
Selah), I was a good atheist and a good lepubli- 
can , but m the company of this magnificent old 
lebel, a lifelong incarnation of the divine right of 
insui’rection, I felt myself, by compaiison, a Theist 
and a Royalist Anothei step, and I might have 
felt myself— but tlmt I will not, even in jest, 
pretend to imagine — I will say, anothei and less 
peifect child of the revolution than I might have 
felt himself by comparison a Chiistian and an 
Impeiiahst He was full of the atiocities (then 
just revealed, as you doubtless lemembei) of New 
California, and (of couise) of passionate sympathy 
with the exiles of the Commune Always ener- 
getic, whenever he speaks of Shelley the especial 
energy of his affection is really beautiful and 
admirable to see There is some fresh aii in 
England yet while such an Englishman is alive 
Did you see his portrait as an old sailor in Millais’ 
picture of ‘The North-West Passage,’ exhibited 
this year« A splendid piece of woik, and an 
unmistakable likeness, but, of course, utterly 
wantmg what Reynolds, of course, would have 
given — the nameless, general an of distinction, and 
what people call ‘ biith,’ or ‘ blood,’ for fault of a 
better word, which we ought to invent among us, 
foi it is a very leal and actual quality, and as patent 
in Trelawney as his look of weathei -beaten haidi- 
hood with which it assorts so well 

“ It IS hard on post-time, and I don’t want to 
weary you with so long a letter that you will not 
be mclined to answer it for fear of provoking 
another, so I wiU only say that I am glad the 
wmding-up of Bothwell pleased you so well , that 1, 
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too, much enjoyed the last and most enormous 
male’s nest found m it by the sagacious and 
theosophical Spectator , and that a lumoui is true 
(though published in the newspapeis in connection 
with my name t), which you may have heaid and 
disbelieved, to the effect that it is about to be 
arranged for the stage by Mr John Oxenford, a 
playwright of note, as I am told, and will be biought 
out next theatrical season, when I shall expect all 
my friends and the faithful m Oxford to i ally round 
it and me 

“ Write again, as soon as you can and feel m- 
clmed, to 

“ Yours ever faithfully, 

“A C Swinburne ” 

It was with Watts-Dunton that Swinburne paid 
Trelawney a visit m Pelham Crescent, where he 
then lesided He was at that time eighty years 
of age,^ but still a man of extraordinary vitality 
The old “ Corsair’s ” weather-beaten face in Millais’ 
well-known picture, “The Noith-West Passage,” 
to which Swinburne refers, is the only authentic 
poi trait of him extant 

John Oxenford, the “ playwright of note ” to 
whom Swmbuine alludes, was veiy much to the 
fore in the seventies He held the position of 
dramatic critic to The Times foi thirty years (1847- 
1877), producmg, during that period, numerous 
plays, many of which weie adapted from the French, 
The Two Orphans being one of the most popular 
evei produced on the London boaids It is very 

^ Vide Life and Letters of Theodore Watts Dunlon, vol u , 
PP 18, 19 
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doubtful if even this practised hand would, had he 
lived, have ever succeeded in adapting Bothwell for 
the boards Oxenfoid died, however, befoie the 
next theatrical season (1877) had fairly commenced, 
and after that date all thought of dramatizing 
Bothwell was abandoned 

For many years the friends lost sight of one 
another, but in 1890 a letter fiom Harrison evoked 
the following fiom Swinburne — the last communi- 
cation that passed between them 


^^The Pines^ 

Putney Hill, S W , 
Fehuary 5 , 1890 

“ My dear Harrison, 

“ The pleasure of seeing your handwriting 
and finding you were pleased by the veises I took 
leave to insciibe to you (initially) was exceeded — 
and that is saying much — by the pain of leceiving 
so bad an account of your health Could you not 
try change of an, if pam is so constant ? Chloral 
IS the very Devil never in my life before or smce 
have I suffered what I once suffered from taking 
a very small dose prescribed by the doctoi attend- 
ing me for persistent insomnia I thank Nature 
that 1 did, or I might have gone on with it and 
died (hke a poisoned lat) in a hole No tortuie 
that Dante ever di earned of was so feaiful and 
maddening — a raging flame of file inside the skull 
from temple to temple Avoid that, anyhow If 
I dtd want to commit suicide I would not bum 
myself at a slow fire 

“We certainly had a memorably jolly swim that 
day — and what a supper we had the mght before. 
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or rather the same morning * I could not bring in 
the salmon and duck, though I neve't enjoyed a 
meal so much, but I nevei thmk of them without 
an 01 al emotion of Rabelaisian — nay, of Gaigantuan 
— sensuality How good they weie, and how 
hungry we, to be suie ! And what a sleep — and 
what a wakmg — we had afteiwaids 1 

“You should try the Channel — the sea of seas — 
and easterly, the best an I loiow in the woild 
Watts (who desires to be kindly remembeied to 
you) and I have discovered the place for us, and go 
down annually foi two months oi so — as 1 hope to 
do ^ every year I live In ’88 I persuaded my 
mother, with my eldest sistei, to come down to 
Woi thing (the nearest town), and drive over to 
visit us and be escorted about the neighbourhood 
They agreed with me that it was beyond praise 
As foi swimming, if you look at the New jReview 
of January you will get a faint idea — but as good 
as I can give — of what it is like in November — 
not exactly the month m which a man over fifty 
might be expected to enjoy it But it is no 
affectation, foi the poem was leally begun in my 
head a little way off shoie, out of puie delight in 
the sense of the sea 

“ I shall be sending you my Study of Ben Jonson 
as soon as I have a copy by me I nevei worked 
hai derat anything, but I nevei was bettei satisfied 
with the lesult, and I hope and think that, even if 
you have never made a study of his plays, you will 
be interested by my analysis of his prose Explot ata, 
or Ihscovei les I sent that part of the book (it 
appeared m the Fortnightly) to Jowett, and 
received a very gratifying letter m acknowledg- 
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inent, saying that it had set him on re reading the 
little book, which he felt sure he must have been 
fiist induced to read by my lecommendation, and 
that he thoioughly agieed with my estimate of it 
Also (this IS, of couise, between oui selves) he 
asked wheihei I would edit it foi the Claiendon 
Press ' ' ’ That I thought lathei funny, consideiing 
that my connection with Oxfoid is something like 
Shelley’s or my fiiend Sii Richaid Burton’s , but 
it was nothmg to a latei note fiom the hand of 
the same good and dear and honouied fiiend, 
intimating that it would give him pleasure if I 
would subsciibe— as one of his pupils — to sgme 
Balhol College concern oi othei (Rhedycina knows 
what) I could not but reply that I should be 
only too giatified by an oppoitumty to expiess 
my peisonal legaid for him as a fiiend for whose 
long-continued fiiendship I was duly and tiuly 
giateful , but that, having no sort or kind of con- 
nection with the College oi the Umveisity, I could 
not piesume to present myself among those who 
had that honoui I must say I thought it very 
odd — though I would not go so fai as Browmmg, 
who said to Watts that the behavioui of Oxford 
(alias Rhedycina) to A C S was as bad as hei 
behavioui to Shelley I don’t at all think it bad 
m eithei case, but perfectly right and natuial 
But why Mr Spurgeon should be expected to 
subscribe to a testimomal to Mr Biadlaugh, oi 
Ml Bradlaugh to a memonal to Mi Newdigate, I 
do not see 

“ Ever smcerely yours, 

“ A. C SWINBUBNE ” 
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SWINBURNE S LETTERS TO WATTS DUNTON 
(1872-1876) 

Change of publisheis — Tianslation of his poems — Financial 
questions with publish eis and publication of his poems^ etc 
— Swinburne answeis his critics — Giub Stieet jockeyship 
;^His opinion of publishers catalogues bound up with his 
woiLs — Criticism of Tennyson s Queen Maiy — Henry Irving 
and Bothwell — Swinburne s Parodies — His enthusiasm over 
Wells^ Joseph and his Brethren — Poems, Three Stages of 
Shakespeare, Studies, etc 

It was at one of Madox Bxown’s receptions that 
Swinburne first met Watts-Dunton (“Theodore 
Watts,” as he was then called) and Watts-Dunton 
had been mitiated into the Pre-Raphaelite ciicle 
by Dr Gordon Hake 

The period, 1872, was a particularly vital one 
in the annals of Victorian Literature Swinburne, 
with Rossetti and William Morns in his wake, had 
begun to overshadow the name and fame of the 
Victorian Poet Laureate himself These three 
luminaries, with a gioup of satellites clustering 
around them, came to be known, especially at 
these Madox Brown receptions, as “ The Pre- 
Raphaehte poets,” the tendency among them being 
to meditate over French models, choosing subjects 
obviously mspired by the study of the works of 
Gautier and Baudelaire 
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Ford Madox Blown had, as early as 1849 — the 
fiist definite year of Pre-Raphaelitism — exhibited 
his “ King Lear,” a woik of considerable dramatic 
power 

At the Madox Brown symposia m Fitzroy 
Square, while making one’s way into the over- 
crowded rooms — a spacious apartment on the first 
floor facing the square, and a smaller room thrown 
into it through foldmg doors — one frequently caught 
the names of these two French poets, Gautier or 
Baudelaire, and heard their latest volumes quoted 
and extolled, especially when pausing beside a 
group of which Swinburne was the centie of attrac- 
tion The poet, seated m an old-fashioned high- 
back chair, would hold forth eloquently in his 
monotonous, high-pitched voice, his arms dangling 
at his side, but fluttering unceasingly, like restive 
wmgs, from shoulder to finger-tip while he talked 
It was this Gautier-Baudelaire craze among these 
“ Pre-Raphaelite poets ” that induced Rossetti to 
advise the cenacle “ to quit so poor a language as 
that of Shakespeare and write entirely m French ” 

Rossetti’s attitude at these gatherings was in 
sinking contrast with that of his friend He 
seemed entnely lacking in animation, usually 
wandermg about the rooms with his hands thrust 
deeply into the side pockets of his loose velveteen 
lounging coat, absent-minded, taciturn, and when- 
ever addressed mchned to be moiosely mono- 
syllabic As a matter of fact, the famous attack^ 
by Robert Buchanan was still seriously disturb- 
ing Rossetti’s mental outlook and diminish ing 
the warmth of his naturally sociable nature 
^ On Poems (1870) 
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A notable feature of these receptions in Fitzroy 
Square, was a curious antique style of costume 
d la beigere affected by a feminine coteiie — such 
was the latest development m hteiary Aicadiamsm, 
a fashion that ever since the tune of Theocritus in 
Greece and Virgil m Italy has never ceased to 
attiact 

Swinburne might be met with at Madox Brown’s 
house moie often than at any other in London 
Blown wms a man to whom he had every leason 
to be sincerely attached there iveie few from 
whom he received gi eater tokens of courtesy and 
friendship Moreovei, the people Swinburne met 
at Fitzioy Square weie peculiarly congenial, and 
that IS more than he found at many leceptions 
That able theatiical ciitic, Joseph Knight, always 
mteiested him, for although Swinburne seldom 
went to a theatre, ow mg to his deafness, his 
fascination for the modern stage, both in London 
and Pans, never abated 

Another among Swinburne’s friends was that 
pathetic figure, the bhnd poet, Philip Bouike 
Marston Swinburne often used his influence with 
editors of magazines to find a place foi Maiston’s 
poems and essays 

Thomas PuineU, the then famous “ Q ” of the 
Athenceum, was alwmys peisona g'tata in Swin- 
burne’s case His caustic criticisms of the con- 
temporary drama inflicted many a mawoais quatt 
d'heure upon the plaj'wiights of his time The 
true bond of sympathy between Swinburne and 
Purnell was their heio-worship of Joseph Mazzmi 

William Morns, tousled and restless, looked m 
occasionally to greet his fnends, but he was for a 
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while far too busy Moikingat his newly established 
business in Queen’s Square, Bloomsbuiy, to spaie 
an evening at artistic leceptions Besides, Morris 
always prefeiied, whenevei his conscience would 
allow him to indulge in a leisuie time, to run down 
to Kelmscott with lod and hne for a long day’s 
sport on the banks of his beloved Thames 

The man most frequently to be seen at Madox 
Bi own’s, and a very warm fiiend of Swinburne’s, 
was William Rossetti The affection, indeed, was 
reciprocal, and to those who knew Swinburne inti- 
mately theie was never any feeling of doubt that 
William Rossetti, among his friends, was the man 
he loved best Fiom the time of then fiist meet- 
ing in 1858 until the time of the poet’s decease in 
1909 — over fifty yeais — they never lost sight of 
each other It was an affection of the truest 
fraternal nature In the case of Watts-Dunton 
the affection Swmbuine expeiienced was doubtless 
deep and lasting , but it was on Swinburne’s part, at 
least, moie of a filial nature than of that fraternal 
kind which the poet entertamed foi William 
Michael Rossetti 

At the first meeting between Swinburne and 
Watts-Dunton at Fitzioy Square in the summer 
of 1872 the poet was m no way impressed , they 
only exchanged a few woids m that crowded studio, 
with the noisy chatter of Gautier-Baudelaire pane- 
gyrics in their ears Of these two Fiench poets 
Watts-Dunton knew scarcely anything at the 
time, and even if he had he would probably have 
found It difficult to give expression to his senti- 
ments in the imdst of so laige a group of Gautier- 
Baudelaire specialists Besides, Swinburne had 
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nevei heard the name of Theodore Watts befoie 
that evening, and could hardly have been expected 
to be m any way paiticularly interested in an out- 
sider — one seen for the fiist time at a Madox 
Brown gatheiing, and, so far as anyone knew, 
nevei seen at any other hteraiy oi artistic reception 
in London It was not until a night at Madox 
Bi own’s dinnei -table, some months latei, that 
Swmbuine realized that a man of exceptional 
atti action had come into his life, whose know- 
ledge of literature — notably the hteratuie of the 
Elizabethan peiiod — was as wide and as thorough 
as kis own And what piov’^ed to be a matter more 
important, if not more pleasing to lealize, Swin- 
burne soon discovered in “ Theodore Wyatts ” the 
man he had been everywheie seekmg foi — the 
sympathetic man of affairs 

It so chanced that at this moment Swinburne’s 
publishei, John Camden Hotten, was causing him 
some trouble and annoyance He turned to this 
newly found fiiend foi legal advice The advice was 
given and followed up with favourable results, 
bringing to Swinburne peace of mind for hteraiy 
pui suits, and at the time in his life when he was 
most in need of mental quietude 

One of the eailiest letters written by Swinburne 
to Theodore Watts is dated fiom his fathei’s place 
at Henley-on-Thames 

HoIMWOODj 

Dece??il)e7 6^ 1872 

“ Dear Mr Wyatts, 

“As far as I can judge, theie seems to be 
nothing for it but to enfoice, if necessaiy, a state- 
ment of accounts fiom Hotten, and get out of all 
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relations with him as soon as possible, especially 
after his asserting ‘that theie is next to nothing 
owing to me,’ in which case it is obviously not in 
my interest to lemain in any business relation with 
him I have but one small hold on him , it will 
depend entirely upon his behjavioui ■when and on 
what scale I may see fit to let him have my essay 
on Chapman — which I certainly undeitook to write, 
but made no promise as to time oi amount of woik , 
and in case of misconduct on his part I shall 
assuredly take my own time and judge foi myself 
what I may see fit to do or lea\ e undone, with no 
lefeience whateiei to his piofit oi convenience 
“ By the same post which bi ought youi lettei 
to-day I heaid also from our friend, Madox Bro'wn, 
of Tinsley’s expiessed wish to publish for me I 
should be very wilhng to deal with him if his offers 
weie such as seemed to you just and leasonable 
“ I am pietty weU, and not idle at present 
With thanks for your letter, 

“ I am, dear Mi Watts, 

“ Evei youis sincerely, 

“AC SWINBUKNF ” 

With his mind still exercised on the subject of 
affairs with Hotten, a few weeks later S-wmbuine 
wrote again to Theodore Watts 


“ January SO, 1873 

“ My beab, Watis, 

“ I send you the only notes I can find among 
my papers bearing on the copyright question 
This, indeed, as I have said, was nevei raised, to 
my knowledge I undei stand you to say that 
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Hotten asseits that I made over to him in pei- 
petuity the copyright of my books ‘ by oial con ti act’ 
to the effect ‘ that he should ala. ays pimt and sell 
them,’ so that I cannot take them out of his hands 
This IS utteity false, and I again challenge him to 
piove it You say that in a couit of law or of 
equity a man’s evidence foi himself ‘ is not of much 
account ’ Hotten can have none othei whatever in 
support of his allegation of a claim to any copy- 
rights conveyed by woid of mouth 

“ I am wilting to Howell by this post, and lely 
on his evidence to settle the question on my side of 
the existence of any such oial deed of gift on my 
paii>^ 

“ I will observe your instiuctions carefully in the 
event of any cheque received from Hotten 

“In a letter to me ftom William Rossetti of 
August 24, 1870, he writes thus as to the question 
of issuing my Songs beJo?e Sumisc with Ellis 
instead of Hotten ^ 

“ He (Hotten) is wilhng that you should name 
(if you like) one lefeiee and he another, to look 
into the affair I put it into the hands of Howell 
as my lepiesentative hiend, and he cleared out of 
my way all supposed (and till then maintained on 
Hotten’s part) claim of Hotten to the issue of my 
then foithcoming book I again tiansciibe a 
passage fiom William Rossetti’s letter, wiitten 
while Hotten was still tiying to maintain his claim 
(aftei wards given up) to publish my ‘ Songs ’ 
previous to that decisive settlement 

^ Chailes Augustus Howell^ the famous ait dealei pationized 
by the Pre Raphaelite gioup 

^ Songs before Sunnse^ the volume of poems he dedicated to 
Joseph Mazzmi; 'was published by F S Elhs m 1871 


6 
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“‘Hotten says the document in youi wiitmg 
which he possesses is one which you wrote him 
from Loid Lytton’s house (iii 1860 )^ aflei the intei- 
view at which Howell and I were piesent Howell 
(he tells me) put into definite written foim the 
agreement, such as he undeistood it to be, between 
you and Hotten, and sent lAiis papei to you at 
Lord Lytton’s , and you then foiwaided to Hotten 
some written documents upon which he lelies for 
the suppoit of his cause He says that, as you wish 
to leave him, he does not wish to keep you , but the 
separation must be effected undei such conditions 
as not to leave any seeming slui upon him ’ 

“ This IS all that beais on the piesent questfon, 
as that concerning the ‘ Songs ’ was settled by 
their publication with Ellis I hope we may soon 
be quit of the mattei, as I cannot conceive with 
what weapons he can piopose to show fight 

“ I had not heaid tiU this morning of pooi Miss 
Blagden’s death, which I do now with sincere 
regret ® She was indeed a delightful person , I 
last met hei at the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy in the summei, and she seemed in perfect 
health and enjoyment of life 

“ Evei youis smceiely, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

It was durmg Swinburne’s sojourn at Lord 
Lytton’s country seat, refer led to in this letter — ^in 

‘ Aftei that visit to Knebworth Swinburne saw little or 
nothing of Lord Lytton 

2 The poetessj Isa Blagden, was bettei known to the public as 
a novelist than as a writer ot veise Hei stones, The Cost oj a 
Secret and Agnes T? attracted consideiable attention in 

the sixties 
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the eaily autumn of 1866 — that his disquieting 
connection with the pubhshmg house of Moxon 
was brought to a sudden close, and his business 
relations with John Camden Hotten’s fiim weie 
commenced, a lelationship which proved even 
moie disquieting Jt was at the very moment of 
his visit to Knebwoith that Swinburne, finding his 
newly published volume of Poems and Ballads 
suddenly withdrawn jfrom circulation by Moxon 
without any warning being given him, consulted 
with Lord Lytton as to the best course to pursue 
Moxon was panic-stricken ovei the hysteiical 
reviews which the critics, governed by then 
giegarian instinct, wrote disparagingly one after 
the other concerning the book, raising a perfect 
moial whirlwind that went the round of the press 
The withdiawal of Poems and Ballads from 
publication, however, was only momentary It 
was quickly arranged that the book should pass 
into the hands of J C Hotten, together with the 
other two volumes of Swinburne’s in Moxon’s list, 
Chastelard and the Queen Slothe? and Rosamund 
Hotten leissued Poems and Ballads with a title- 
page of his own, but without placmg thereon the 
words “ Second Edition ” It was not until 1878 
that Messrs Chatto and Windus — J C Hotten’s 
succes&ois — brought out the “ Third Edition,” as 
it was called In these later editions of Poems and 
Ballads, be it noted, not one line of any one of the 
previous editions was suppressed, and yet, when the 
sheets passed mto Hotten’s hands, booksellers got 
it mto then heads that certain portions of the 
volume had been withdrawn by Swinburne, and 
that the first edition — the “ Moxon ” edition — was 
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consequently veiy laie and valuable compaied with 
subsequent editions 

This populai eiroi Swinburne in a somewhat 
lengthy lettei (published in the Athencium, March 
10, 1877) emphatically refuted the statement that 
any of the poems originally published by Moxon 
had been alteied oi deleted “ There is not 
one piece, theie is not one line, there is not one 
word, there is not one syllable in any one copy 
ever punted of that book {Poems and Ballads) which 
has evei been changed oi cancelled since the day of 
publication 

When J C Hotten died (June, 1873), the late 
Mr Andrew Chatto, Hotten’s managei, took over 
the business, and his house, Chatto and Windus, 
have continued to publish the works of A C Swin- 
burne ever since that date, the whole affaii having 
been ananged at the time by Watts-Dunton on 
Swinburne’s behalf ^ 

In leference to Miss Blagdeii and hei woik, 
Swmbuine added a few weeks latei ‘ You may 
ceitainly put me down as a subscribei foi a copy of 
Miss Blagden’s veises Though I only met her 
twice, I retain a clear lecoUection of hei agieeable 
qualities and a sincere legret for hei loss ” 

This volume of Miss Blagden’s collected poems 
was pubhshed (1878) soon after her decease, with 
an interesting and pathetic memoii by Mi Austin 
Dobson Italy was the land of Isa Blagden’s 
adoption, but she came ovei to England on visits 
to her friends about eveiy three years It was 
durmg these visits in her latei yeais that she met 
Swinburne 

^ Vide Life and Letteis of Theodoie Watts-Dunton, vol i , 
pp 11^ 114 
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With his thoughts already beginning to turn to 
tlie publication of Ewiif's and Studies^ Swmbuine 
wiiles 

“ Holm WOOD, 

‘‘June 5, 1873 

“My dear Wat.ts, 

“ I am lather distressed between the contraiy 
advice of difFeient fi lends, to wait oi not to wait 
I should like to publish the ‘ Studies ’ at once if they 
would have as fan chance of piospeiity now as 
after a success in anothei field , ^ but there comes 
the question, What is the book to contain ^ How 
muph, foi example, of the JYo/es on the Royal 
Atadeniij 0/I868 ^ Some of that half pamphlet I 
should like to pieseive, as I remember Rossetti 
expressed himself pleased with the criticism of him- 
self, and I think theie is some good writing in it , 
but I should not caie to lepioduce the whole as it 
stands Then, as a collection of my piose essays, 
the book ought ceitainly to include Under the 
Miaoscoiped vhich I wish I had published m 
the Eoitmgldly last yeai instead of a sepaiate 
pamphlet To the title I should add ‘ Fiagments 
of a Prose Dunciad,’ and perhaps add to that, with 
‘ Excursions,’ so as to covei the episodes on Byron, 
Tennyson, Whitman, etc , with perhaps a note or 
two and a postscript Then, should I do well to 
reissue my ‘Notes’ on my own poems exactly as they 
stand, or with excisions and alteiations, 01 only an 
extiact 01 two from them ^ All these questions 
I should want to talk ovei fiist with a fiiend 
Can you help me with youi impressions of all or 
any ^ 

^ Bongs before Sminse (187 1) 


2 Published 1872 
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“ Give my best love to Rossetti, and tell him how 
much 1 enjoyed his lovely poem in the Athenoeuvi 
of the week before last I hope he is at work still 
in both fields 

“ Ever yours sincerely, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

The poem by Rossetti to which Swinburne 
refers at the end of this letter is the one called 
Sunset Wings, that appealed in the Athenceum, 
May 24, 1873, of which the first of the six verses 
runs 

To-night this sunset spreads two golden wings 
Cleaving the western sky , 

Winged too with wind it is^ and wmnowmgs 
Of birds , as if the day s last houi in lings 
Of stienuous flight must die ^ 

The following lettei shows Watts-Dunton already 
giving his aid in connection with Swinburne’s 
drames epiques It was during the time that the 
play was passing through the pi ess ^ Bothwell was 
the first woik that his new and appieciative friend 
heaidSwmburne read in manuscript at his bachelor 
gatherings in his rooms at 3, Great James Street, 
Holborn 

In the years that followed the publication of 
Bothwell no composition of Swinburne’s, m prose 
or poetry, ever went to the press until Watts- 
Dunton’s verdict on the work had been sought for 
deliberately 

Holmwood^ 

Jammy SO^ 1873 1874) 

“ My dear Watts, 

“ I send you the accompanying pi oof to 
return to Chatto, that you may see if the punting 

^ Bothwell was published by Chatto and Wmdus in 1874! 
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arrangement of the stanzas of those thiice unhappy 
songs at pp lb and 17 is now conected clear 
enough (and the right signs madej Of course, the 
fiist line of each stanza ought to be punted on a 
level with the second line, with which it ihyines, 
not as if the 1st, 3id, and 5th rhymed together, as 
it looks now as if they did ” 

The first stanza in that song runs 

Sur la gi^ve 
Rien ne r^ve 

Aux naufiages de la nmt , 

A. la trombe^ 

Gouffie et tombe^, 

Au flot qui fiappe et qui fuit 

In a postscript to the same letter Swinburne 
says 

“A thousand thanks — thankless that I am to 
have left them to the last — for your next kind and 
wise note of counsel concerning tiadesmen and 
their bills ‘Wisdom of youi word is made,’ as I 
have said elsewhere of Pallas But I want things 
squaied with only because he won’t send me 
any more of the books I want till they aie Such 
IS the piesent excess of human baseness, and such 
the weltering abyss of social anaichy in which we 
hve, that this demoralized Mammomte, whose all 
would be at my disposal — his life and his pioperty 
alike — in a commonwealth duly based on any 
rational principle of oider and good government, 
actuall}'’ requires money for goods supplied to Me 
How long, O Lord ^ But the tiodden worm will 
turn, and then let Trade and Capital hw) emmble f 

“ Of coui sC I infei that it is quite settled that the 
Gentleman's Magaznie is neiei, vhile published by 
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Chatto and Wmdus, to contain any line fiom 
Buchanan Is iL not so 

The following letter, having lefeience to the 
tianslation of his works into Fieuch, is characteristic 
as showing with what pride he always lemembered 
that he had French blood in his veins — his gieat- 
grandmothei having been a “ lady of the house of 
Pohgnac ” The leference to Tyndall is equally 
characteiistic in another way 

'^Tiie Orcii\rd, Niton, 

Aiigiisf 1874 

“Mv nr AH Watts, 

“I have just received a note fiom Chsrtto 
mfoiming me of an application made to him by a 
Monsieui Rynaud, who wishes to know the con- 
ditions on which he may translate into Fiench the 
whole or a portion of my woiks Should I approve 
of the proposal, Chatto would be very glad to 
negotiate the business details of it, and to make the 
best bargain he can for me and hand the proceeds 
to me without any deduction To this I have 
replied expressing my satisfaction at the prospect, 
and saying that I must of course lely on him and 
on yourself for information oi suggestion as to 
what might be thought the equitable terms on 
which the matter might be arranged on my side 
But naturally, if it were never to bring me a penny 
of pelf, it would gratify me beyond measure, and 
more than any other form of success or compliment 
could possibly do, to see my works m a thoroughly 
good French translation Apart from my quasi- 
national feehng of patriotism for the foster -country 
of my ancestois and the mother-country of the 
Revolution, it would be an admirable test of the 
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vitality of my woik The criticism of a foieign 
couutiy, if based on leal and competent knowledge, 
makes one able, as it weie, to profit befoie dying by 
the verdict of posteiity — an opportunity by which 
I suppose that only Goethe, Byron, and Hugo 
have ever yet had a cliance to piofit I intend to 
ask leave of the third of these to mscnbe to him, if 
it leally IS published in full, the complete edition of 
my translated woiks 

‘‘I am most tiuly soriy, though I never met him 
personally, for the death of Sydney Dobell I had 
nevei ceased to hope that I might some day be able 
to CKpiess my admiration of his genius on the 
appeal ance of some woik which might at length do 
it justice , and now, if I do find oi make occasion 
to say anything, it will be what he will never heai 

“ If I write any moie necrological elegies on 
deceased poets, I shall be taken for the under- 
taker’s laureate or the fore-horse of a funeral cart 
hired out to trot in trappings on all such occasions 
as regulaily as Mr IMould and his merry men, and 
shall feel like Boiola m The Duchess of Malf 

“My mind is veiy full just now of Tyndall’s 
magnificent address, which I have read with great 
eaie and greater admiration Science so enlarged 
and harmonized gives me a sense as much of lest 
as of light No mythology can make its believers 
feel less afraid, Ox look to be reabsorbed into the 
immeasurable harmony vith but the change of a 
smgle mdiiidual note m a single bar of the tune, 
than does the faintest perception of the lowest 
chord in the whole system of thmgs Even my 
technical ignorance does not impair, I think, my 
power to see accurately and seize firmly the first 
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thiead of the great clue, because my habit of mind 
IS not (1 hope) unscientific, though my woik lies in 
the field of art instead of science , and when seen 
and seized even that first peiception gives me an 
indescribable sense as of music and repose It is 
Theism which to me seems to* intioduce an element 
— happily a factitious element — of doubt, discoid, 
and disorder 

“ I think I told you that since I have been heie I 
have read the Ihad through foi the fiist time with 
great comfort and benefit to my spirits,^ which 
have been also recreated by constant e\ercise in the 
sea to such an extent that I caught my face m aglass 
lookmg yesterday as it did twelve or fifteen years 
ago rather than, as it does m London, with thinned 
hair and withered cheeks I swim in among the 
other seagulls now daily, and feel exactly the same 
enjoyment, and as much of it, as I did at thirteen, 
unqualified by any afterthought of possible trouble 
except what might be inflicted by the too strenuous 
embraces of the Oceamdes, who did one windy day 
refuse to disengage or release me for some few 
minutes horn a raging reflux, that dragged and 
hurled me off shore, to get beaten or choked to death 
literally within arm’s length of the shore , but, as 
you see, I scrambled out Since then I keep humbly 
to the bays I know to be far moie trustworthy 
“ Evei youis sincerely, 

“AC SwiNBUENE ” 

Nothing, however, came of the tianslation of 
Swinburne’s WorkshyM Rynaud Watts-Dunton 

^ Vide Swmbarne s letter to Fdwui Hainson, dated August 27, 

1876, p 66 
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was opposed to the notion, and in aftei years at 
The Pines nevei gave encouiagement to would-be 
translators of Swinburne’s poetry, for he was always 
strongly averse to tianslations except by foieigneis 
(so difficult to discovei ) with an exceptional know- 
ledge of the English language 

Swinburne was now seiiously occupied, as seen 
in the following letter, m arranging the various 
mateiial for The Songs of Two Nations, which he 
was passing thiough the piess On this matter he 
wrote ^ 

Holmwood_, 

^ Januaiy 30 ^ 1875 

“ My DEAR Watts, 

“ Thanks for your note and account of inter- 
view with Chatto As you say nothing about 
financial questions, I presume there is nothing to 
be said or done , and that Chatto proposes to pay 
at the year’s end aceoidmg to the sale of these 
three books George Chapman, Politicals, Essays 
and Studies Is this so , and if so, is it all right ? 

“ I have just leceived revised proofs of the 
political veise-book from pp 17 to 77 (the end) 
Did I send you the fiist proof of 16 pages, or was 
it that of Atalanta ? Whichevei it was, I suppose 
it is now again m Chatto’s hands or the printer’s 
I am half doubtful whether a book of which two- 
thirds have aheady appeared m book (oi pamphlet) 
shape, and the remaining thud has also been 
previously m print, ought to have a new title I 
do not like even to be accused of such a tuck of 
Giub Street jockeyship as the attempt to pass off 
old wares under a new name The title page might 
very well bear the three names of the three com- 
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ponent paits of the book in succession, one beneath 
the othei , but what to put on the back so as to 
indicate the new matter as well as the old I can- 
not think One thing I should wish Chatto to 
obseive, which I doubt not you will think reason- 
able that I object to having his (very miscel- 
laneous) catalogue appended to any volume of 
mine He wiU see that no such publisher’s list is 
ever tacked to the tail of a book of Tennyson’s or 
Browning’s, and I do not wish to set the fashion of 
allowing my poems to be bound up with an 
advertising catalogue Besides, it gives a sham 
bulk to a small book which is calculated to disgust 
puichaseis— like any other sham as easily detected 
Pei haps you will let him know as much in time 
befoie a nev book of mme appeals, from you it 
will come with a double show of authority, if you 
agree with my leasons 

“ I am going to tax your kindness with another 
little peisonal commission, if you find time to do 
me the service of looking in at my chambeis I 
thought I had bi ought away with me last month, 
but I must have left on my writing-desk, a letter 
(m Itahan) signed G Chiarim, which should long 
since have been answered, and which I mean to 
answer as soon as I can send the writer the volume 
containing the Di? ce I hope it has not got blown 
away or burnt, as Mis Magill is generally careful , 
I know it was left loose on the outside of the desk 
with other letters and papers which I bi ought 
away 

“ Evei youis smceiely, 

“AC SWINBUENF ” 
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The volume Swmbuine speaks of in this lettei 
which he was pieparmg for publication, and of 
which two-thuds had alieady appealed in “ book (oi 
pamphlet) shape,” he ultimately decided to call 
Songs of Tik .0 N'ations (1875), and to include The 
Song of Italy, a Hymn of Pi atse m honoui of 
IMazziiii (oiiginally published in 1867), An Ode on 
the Pi oclamation of the Fi ench Republic aftei the 
Fall of Napoleon III , and a few sonnets undei 
the title of Puce i elating to the Italian stiuggle 
foi independence fiom the lule of Austiia 

In this book Swinburne’s political views are 
gi\ en as a sequel to his opinions already set foith 
in So^igs befoie Sunrise 
Two days latei he wiites 


Febi nary 1, 187o 

“ Mv DKAR Watts, 

“ Do you think these eight lines will do to 
head the foithcommg book ^ and which, if any, of 
these titlesMo you think appropiiate ^ Songs of Two 
Nations (I think I piefei this). Songs {or Poems) 
in Time of Change, Songs {oi Poems) of Birth and 
Death Chatto ought to have the leaf I enclose 
and (if you appiove) these ‘ motto ’ verses in a day 
oi so — mdeed, as soon as possible Help, now or 
never * 

“Which do you like best of the two leadings^ 
I piefei the second (‘ fear ’ and ‘ neai ’), if it be 
peimissible to end one line with neai and begin the 
next with feai again But the sense is betteied by 
the repetition 

‘ Ever yours, 

“AC Swinburne” 
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The “ eight lines ” lefeiied to aie as follows 

"I saw the double featuied statue stand 

Of Memnon or of Janus, half with might 
Veiled, and fast bound with non , half with light 
Clowned^ holding all men s futuie in his hand 

And all the old west’waid face of time giown giey 
Was wilt with cm sing and msciibed foi death ^ 

But on the face that met the moinmg s breath 
Feai died of hope as daiLness dies of day 

These weie, foi Swmbuine, unusually busy days 
even in that busiest peiiod of his life Having 
settled about the publication of the Songs of Two 
Nations, he wiote to Watts-Dunton on the subject 
of Essays and Studies, which he was lesolved^upon 
prepaiing for the press without further delay 

“May 10, 1875 

“ My deae Watts, 

“ Beside my contiibutions to the Fortnightly 
since ’67, 1 have published nothing to speak of that 
I remembei in piose (bairing, of course, the ‘ Blake ’) 
but the prefatory Essays to volumes of selections 
from Byion and Coleridge — published lespectively 
by Moxon and Sampson Low — my pamphlet of 
Notes ’ on my volume of ’66 (Hotten), the second 
half of the pamphlet on the Academy Exhibition 
of ’68, by W M Rossetti and myself, and Under 
the Microscope I should like to talk the matter 
over with you or some competent friend and ally, 
and determme how much of all this to reissue, and 
how , with what, if with any, eoirections, lepiessions, 
additions, and changes In each of these there 
may be something worth keeping, yet 1 must 
consider before putting forth the whole bundle of 
essays — or, as I think of calhng the book simply, 
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CjitiLol Studies — without re^^slon oi reanangement 
Also it had occurred to me that the reissue would 
have a better chance of success with the pubhc, if 
not with the ]omnals, if it weie to appear on the 
heel, as it were, of a new and important poem such 
as Bothwell, which might have refreshed interest 
and conciliated good ivill for what I should next 
put forth by way of lepiint ^ At present the dogs 
would be like enough to fall on and rend it , if 
Botkwell had made its mark, they could hardly 
dismiss it iMthout some attention There would, 
of course, be no difficulty with Moiley as to 
publication — that was from the first agreed upon 
betw«en us — and I think I should apply to him as 
counsellor on the question of what to expect for 
the first issue of the book® If you write again 
within a week, address to the caie of the Rev the 
Master, Balliol College, Oxford, where I am gomg 
to-day to meet a Bishop and a Dean 
“Yours veiy sincerely, 

“AC SwiNBTJENE ” 

This volume of Essays and Studies, forming a 
collection of critical articles, was written at inteivals 
during a space of some seven years It treats of the 
Poems of Dante Gabiiel Rossetti, the article on 
Hugo’s E Homme qui Bit and UAnnee Teirible, 
his review of William Morns’ Life and Death of 
Jason, and Arnold’s New Poems (1867) His Notes 

^ Essays and Studies was published In Chatto and Wmdus 
m 1875 

2 Theie was some talk at the time of Essays and Studies being 
published by Chapman and Hall The idea, however, since 
Chatto and Wmdus had taken over the publication of Swinburne's 
works, was abandoned 
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071 Designs of the Old Mastei s at Floi ence came to 
be written thiough the chance of spending many 
days 111 the Uffizi on the study of its seveial collec- 
tions in 1864 , and his othei notes On some Pictm es 
in the Royal Academy of 1868 is also included in 
this volume 

Swmbuine speaks with gieat appieciation in the 
“ Notes ” of D G Rossetti’s woiks He lefeis to the 
“study” — at that date, indeed, only a sketch^ — of 
what afterwards developed m that famous master- 
piece, “Dante’s Dream ” “ It is taken fiom the Vita 
Nuovaf Swmbuine lemaiks, “ Dante in a dieam 
beholding Beatiice dead, tended by handmaidens, 
and Love, with bow and dait in hand, in act t«) kiss 
her beautiful dead mouth ” He speaks of this 
sketch as giving promise of great beauty 

Undei the Micioscope, diLtex mature dehbeiation, 
was omitted It was the much talked of pamphlet, 
published in 1872, to which Swinbuine m this 
lettei makes reference, and embodied his leply to 
the attack on Rossetti and himself hy Robert 
Buchanan in the notorious aiticle. The Fleshly 
School of Poetry f which the authoi signed uiidei 
the pseudonym of “ Thomas Maitland ” 

The ilhbeial journalists of the peiiod censuied 
Swmbuine seveiely for ventuiuig to wiite too 
enthusiastically, in these Essays and Studies, of 
Rossetti and Wilham Morns He expressed his 
resentment thus “ Twice only have I had occasion 
to review some part of the work of two eminent 
poets whose friendship I had enjoyed from my early 
youth a fact which, m the opinion of certain writers, 
IS more than sufficient to disqualify me from passing 
1 Vide The Conie7ni)orary Revtefv^ October^ 1871 
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any sentence on their work that may be worthy of 
a moment’s attention The accident of peisonal 
intimacy, it would seem, deprives you of ail right 
to expiess admiiation of what you might allowably 
have found admirable in a stiangex ” All Swin- 
burne claimed m Essays and Studies, as he has 
unhesitatingly declaied, was that ins criticisms gave 
frank and full expiession to what veie, at the time 
of writing, his sinceie and delibeiate opimons “ I 
have desiied above all thmgs to avoid nai rowness 
and dogmatism My chief aim, as my chief 

pleasure in all such studies as these, has been 
rather to acknowledge and applaud what I found 
noble and piecious than to scrutinize oi to stigma- 
tize what I might perceive to be worthless or 
base ” 

In his lettei dated June 21, 1875, Swinburne 
wiote 

“ Holmwood, 

‘‘June 21, 1875 

“ Myi^sab WAxrs, 

“ Please send me E C Stedman’s article on 
me out of Scnbnei ’s Magazine,^ which you bore off 
m tiiumph one day from my looms I want my 
people to see it In haste, 

“ Ever youis, 

“A C Swinburne ” 


A foitnight latei Swinburne writes 


« July 7, 1875 


“ My DEAR Watts, 

“ I have been laid up for a whole week m 
bed with a badly sprained foot, and am stiU a helpless 


^ 1875, vol I 


7 
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cnpple, having huit my left foot eleven days ago 
in jumping from a fence (N B — It was the Sabbath 
morn) — rathei a schoolboyish mishap foi a man of 
my reverend time of life (By the by, have you 
seen the Etonian epistle in the July Macmillan ? 
I have been exploding with laughter ovei it on my 
bed of pain , it refeis just to my time, and I dare say 
I knew the writer ) 

“ I have often wished to sit down and talk to you 
by lettei {faute de mienoo) and now steal a half-houi 
fiom the time that should be spent on my ciitico- 
biographical notice of Beaumont and Fletchei for 
the Encyclopcedia Bntanmca, which is but half 
done, and must be finished within ten days'*fiom 
this, so I cannot ‘flow forth’ as I should like — 
also it IS nearly post-time 

“ I am sui prised at the reception of my ‘ Essays ’ 
by the press — the Pall Mall and Spectator, which 
never before agreed except in abuse of me, now 
agree in my piaises What can be their impoit ? 
I hope you will be able to find out fr«m Chatto 
how the book sells, and how our account geneially 
stands I shall want money soon, and it really 
looks as if he had delibeiately tiied to burhe my 
essay on Chapman , I never see, or have seen, it 
advertised anywhere 

“ As for Tennyson’s ‘ play,’ my fiist and last 
remark on it was, and is, that it has a very pietty 
song m it The two last scenes m which the 
Queen appears seem to me well above the some- 
what low level of the rest — really rather effective 
and pathetic But isn’t the press fun — above all, 
the incomparable Spectator, which sets it high 
^ Essays and Studies ( 1875 ) 
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above the ordinary work of Shakespeare, and only 
a little lower than his highest * And yet I am not 
very much alarmed at the advent of this conquei- 
ing rival, and I am very soiry for poor Irving 

“ Ever yours, 

“AC Sl’lINBUENE 

When Swinburne jestingly made refeience to 
Tennyson as a “ conqueiing rival,” he was thinking 
of his own pioject of adapting Bothwell foi pro- 
duction at the Lyceum, to follow the Laureate’s 
Queen Mai y, which had recently been published as 
a book as well as in an abiidged form for theatrical 
repibsentation 

In a certain sense there nevei weie two poets, 
whether “ conquering rivals ” or not, than were 
Swinburne and Tennyson, more desirous at this mid- 
Victorian period, of bringing about the “ staging ” of 
their poetic plays — plays never written with serious 
thought while at work upon them as to any of the 
essentials’ ©ceded to obtain success in stage repre- 
sentation With so strong an ambition to succeed 
as dramatists, one might have imagined that these 
poets would have given more attention to the 
structural requuements of the “acted drama” 
Whether Swmburne’s ambition in this direction 
was due to a sense of vanity or to the spint of 
emulation so frequently apparent in his actions 
throughout his life is not an easy problem to 
decide But, as a matter of fact, the author of 
Bothwell sought Hemy Irving’s acquamtance there 
and then, and was, as a consequence, invited by 
the actor to a luncheon at the Gamck Club for a 
serious talk over his lately pubhshed tragedy The 
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intioduction was brought about by Theodore 
Watts-Dunton, and at that luncheon Bothwell and 
the possibihty of its adaptation foi stage lepiesen- 
tation at the Lyceum was seriously discussed 
Judging from what Watts-Dunton told one of 
his friends on the day after tliat meeting between 
poet and actor, Swinburne did all the talkmg , 
never was Irving’s mood moie taciturn on any 
occasion He was all attention, “struck dumb 
with admiration,” Watts-Dunton declaied, by the 
brilliancy with which Swinburne discoursed upon 
the Elizabethan dramatists 

That meeting at the Gairick Club, the first 
and last between Swinburne and living, leH to 
no satisfactoiy result Bothwell was too “un- 
adaptable ” Besides, living had expeiienced a 
severe oideal m his venture but a few months earlier 
in the pait of Hamlet By the introduction of 
Shakespeare’s plays into his repertoire — and with 
marked success — a new era in his histi ionic career 
had begun To have ventured upon th& produc- 
tion of Bothwell would have been an oideal beyond 
the endurance of an actor with living’s abnormally 
nervous temper ament, and the project of bunging 
out a condensed version of the diame epique was 
abandoned 

Some ten days latei, Swmburne, who always 
made it his invariable rule, from this time forward, 
to send Watts-Dunton all the Chatto aiid Windus 
accounts, wrote as follows 

Holm WOOD, 

July 1 1875 

“ My dear Watts, 

“Herewith I send you (as usual) Chatto’s 
half-yearly account, which arrived lately with a 
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cheque for the poor balance m my favour, and -with 
it I forward a new prospectus from the Rev Alex 
Giosart, with which reverend person I have of late 
had a good deal of veiy (and I hope mutually) 
agreeable coriespondence He wants his 100 sub- 
scribers to this new senes (which, as I had to tell 
him, IS quite beyond my means, though I should 
have liked to go over at least the two first authors) 
to be men of culture and intelligence, not ‘ gilded 
fools ’ who waste their supeifluous money on rarities 
which they cannot use oi understand, but scholars 
who can appreciate a scholar’s labour, and sympa- 
thizing both with this desiie and with his under- 
takmg, and being much m his debt for the really 
splendid present of several of his former books, I 
comply with his request to make the project known, 
which 1 think may best be done by submittmg it 
to you, who aie likelier in London than I am here 
to fall in with people who might desire and deserve 
to become subscribers and share in the enterprise, 
hoping, too, m any case that it may interest and 
amuse you to look over the prospectus as far as it 
goes 

“ I particularly want you just now to send me 
as soon as possible the MS oi copies (so long smce 
faithfully promised, but faithlessly unperformed) of 
my parodies, John Jones and The Poet and the 
Woodlouse I have no full copies, and if you 
want them back you shall have them , but I want 
a sight of the complete ongmal text of these works 
at once 

“ I have just had a note fiom your friend Mv 
Williams,^ including one fiom the ancient of days 

^ The Mi Williams to whom Swmbiirne refers is the late 
W & Williams, of Jane Eyre fame, who was for many yeap 
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known, or lather unknown, to mankind as Wells, in 
reply to a taidy response on my pait, and announc- 
ing the new edition of ‘Joseph ’as foithcoraing 
almost immediately Now I remember that years 
and yeais ago Rossetti had a pen-and ink design in- 
tended, I believe, to serve as a frontispiece to a pio- 
jected edition of ‘Joseph ’which nevei forthcaine , 
and though I have not mentioned it to Wilhams 
in my leply, it struck me as possible that the first 
rediscoveier of the poem and intioducer of it to 
me might like to know of its reappearance in time, 
perhaps, to cairy out, if he pleased, his foimer pur- 
pose Very likely he may know of it already 
through Williams or youiself , in that case, 1 have 
wasted but a minute of my time and youis 

“ My crippled foot still chains me within doors , 
you I hope soon to heai are all right again 

“ Evei yours, 

“AC Swinburne” 

Regal ding his “ parodies ” touched upon in his 
letter, it was not untd some five years later (1880) 
that Swinburne published the book anonymously 
He called it Speame7is of Modem Poets The 
Heptalogia, o? the Seve^i Agaznst Sefise j a Cap 
with Seven Bells In this volume Swinburne 
imitated himself as well as the Poet Laureate, 
Robert Brownmg, and others This attempt at 
anonymity, however, did not succeed m preventing 
the poet from being unmasked 

Swinburne’s allusion to Joseph and his Bret hi en 
brings to mind his enthusiasm over this poetic 

literary advisei to the house of Smithy Eldei and Co ^ and who 
took a deep interest m Chailes Weils Joseph and hs Brethren 
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diama the moment the book was brought to his 
notice by Rossetti Rossetti had stumbled across 
a copy of the volume as early as 1846, and so 
strongly was he attracted by the poetic qualities of 
the woik that some two or three years later he 
made eveiy effort to discover a publisher who 
would undertake to brmg out a new edition He 
even went so far as to offer to make dlustiations 
foi it 

W ells’ “Joseph ” was first published by Whittaker 
and Co , Ave Maria Lane, Paternoster Row, in 
1824, under the pseudon 3 mi of H L Howard, the 
author being at the time baiely twenty-four years 
of age No sooner had Swinburne read the drama 
than he not only endorsed the opinion expressed 
by Rossetti and others, that Charles James Wells 
was a poetic genius he surpassed them all in his 
admiration of the author, placing him on the same 
level with the greatest among Ehzabethan drama- 
tists, and in some respects even on a par with 
Shakespeare The tribute was thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Swinburne, both in its generosity and 
extravagance 

When Swmburne’s attention was drawn to 
•“Joseph” by Rossetti, he endeavoured m the first 
instance to awaken interest m the hteiary world by 
mention of the work in his cntical essay on Blake 
m 1868, dwelling upon the “dramatic passion,” 
“ the dramatic characterization,” etc , to be found 
in “ Mr Wells’ great poem ” Two or three years 
later Swinburne conceived the idea of writing an 
essay on the “unknown poet,” and havmg com- 
pleted it, handed the manuscript to Watts-Dunton 
with a view to its pubhcation in some magazine 
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The manuscript lay in Watts-Dunton’s desk for 
another two oi thiee years At last, however, it 
occuried to him to appioach Messis Chatto and 
Windus m legard to the publication of the 
long -pi ejected new edition of Joseph and his 
Biethen, suggesting that Swinburne’s essay on 
Charles Wells (now disinteiied) and his play, might 
be used as a pieface Messis Chatto and Windus 
agieed to undertake the issue, pointing out, how- 
evei, that the essay should be first punted in some 
magazme, in order to attract attention to the book 
befoiehand This was easily aiianged, Swmbuine 
being now famous as the author of Atalanta It 
appeared in the Fortnightly Revieta in Febiu^iy, 
1875, and was much talked about m the liteiary 
world , and in the following year (1876) the poetic 
play, “Joseph,” which the author had through 
Rossetti’s persuasion levised and greatly improved, 
was given the chance of finding its right place in 
Enghsh literature 

It was at the moment when Messrs CRatto and 
Wmdus were bringing out their edition of Joseph 
and his Bi ethren, and when the author of Aylwin 
was wiitmg his critique on this poetic diama foi 
the Athenamm^ that Swinburne wrote to Watts- 
Dunton about his recollections of Charles Wells 

“ HoLMWOODj 

“Mmch 11, 1876 

“My dear Waits, 

“ All I know of ‘ Joseph ’ oi of Wells, except 
the letter I enclose (which please return when done 
with), I owe to D G R It makes me (even me 
foi once) quite sentimental to open the fiist scene 

1 Vide Athmmum, vol i , 1876 
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of the second act I was but just out of my teens 
when I first knew him, and one of the fiist debts I 
owed to his past friendship was the acquaintance of 
this poem I can hear the veiy intonation of his 
voice as he began reading it out from the opening 
of that scene 

(fr f Weai this gold chain ’ 

You honour me^ my lord ) 

to me, devoutly listening , and so on by the hour 
I had come up from Oxford, and we weie alone in 
his old looms over Blackfriais Bridge Then he 
lent me the IMS , and in vacation time I cairied it 
fai aad wide , read it (all the best of it, as D G R 
had done to me) aloud to my dear friend Lady 
Treielyan (another one now lost, but only by 
death, not estrangement, of which there never was 
a shadow between us), who admired and enjoyed it 
as heaitily as she did all good things in art or 
poetry Yeais after, Wilson the bookseller sold me 
a copy he -had picked up for sixpence 

“ I am afiaid you will be disappointed to hear 
that this IS all I can tell you Wells’ letter to me 
you saw, and remember Jie says there weie at the 
time several fa\ouiable notices of the book , but I 
nevei saw it mentioned except cuisonly in Horne’s 
JSfew Spirit of the Age (I think), and enthusiastically 
(I know) m a note to Wade’s Poem (184-) Scott 
has this book 

" Ever youis sincerely, 

“A C Swinbuene” 

In Ills Foi tnigktly essaj' on “ Joseph,” Swinburne 
says, in this “ Scriptural drama’ theie aie “lines 
even in the overture which might, it seems to me. 
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more naturally be mistaken, even by an expert in 
verse, for the work of the young Shakespeare than 
any to be gathered elsewheie in the fields of English 
poetry Take these of the setting sun 

^ A god gigantic^ habitejJ in gold^ 

Stepping fiom off a mount into the sea ” 

A third edition of Joseph and his Brethren was 
brought out in “ The World’s Classics ” in 1908, in 
which Swmbuine’s Introduction was reprinted fiom 
the edition of 1876, together with a lengthy “ Note ” 
of exceptional interest “on Rossetti and Chailes 
Wells,” by Theodore Watts-Dunton 

In a brief lettei Swinburne refeis to his old fwends 
Burton and his wife, who never failed, when in 
England, to visit him, years before he went to live 
at The Pines, where they were in latei years fre- 
quently entei tamed as the guests of the two poets 

‘^August 29 > 1875 

“ I hope Buiton is all light agairj, by this,” 
Swinburne wiites , “give all manner of good 
messages from me to him and Mrs Burton when 
you see them, and waimest congratulations on the 
general triumph of her book as fai as one may 
judge by reviews 

“ How lovely were both versions (I know not 
which lovelier) of D G R ’s sonnets on his own 
pictures in the Athenoeum /” 

The book by Mis Burton (afterwards Lady 
Burton) to which Swinburne alludes in this letter 
which had recently appeared was The Inner Life 
of Syria, Palestine and the Holy Land (1875), 
compiled from hei private journals Swinburne 
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took scarcely less interest in Lady Burton’s literary 
work than he did in Bui ton’s own “ tiavels ” 

He had one seiious grievance, however, against 
these friends Both Sir Richard and Lady Burton, 
through their piedilection for Turkish cigarettes, 
put Swinburne’s friendship to a test that threatened 
a breach between them on more than one occa 
Sion They were, among all his fi lends, the only 
two to whom smoking in his library was not abso- 
lutely interdicted, and even in their case he would 
vow, while throwing his window wide open the 
moment they had taken their leave, not to invite 
then^ again upstairs into his study , but he never 
carried the threat into execution He excused them 
on the plea of frequent “ expeditions to the East,” 
the bad habit of smoking Turkish cigarettes having 
been acquired m those “foreign parts ” 

The mention of Rossetti’s “ sonnets on his own 
pictures ” lefers to the verses that had just appeared 
(August §8, 1875) in the J[thenceu?n Among the 
“ sonnets for pictures ” which the poet-paintei wrote. 
Sea Spell was a favourite one of Swinburne’s. He 
would often quote 

“ Her lute hangs shadowed m the apple tree, 

While flashing fingers weave the sweet stiung spell 
Between its chords ’ ^ 

Swinburne, however, could not resist mdulgmg 
in his impish sense of humoui when he wrote his 
parody. Sonnet for a Picture, in the Heptalogia 

That nose is out of drawing With a gasp, 

She pants upon the passionate lips that ache 
With the red diam of her own mouth, and make 
A monochord of colour Like an asp, 

One lithe lock wriggles m his rutilant gi asp 


^ The oil-pamtmg by D G Rossetti, entitled The Sea Spell, 
was executed m 1876 
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The following letter refers to a pi ejected 
“swimming expedition,” to the Isle of Man with 
Edwin Hainson, which was abandoned owing to his 
friend being too ill at the time to join him in the 
holiday trip 

^ Holmwood, 

September 1 ^ 1875 

“ My deak Watts, 

“ Heie I am again, after all, my tour to the 
Isle of Man having been upset by the illness of my 
intending companion 

“ 1 hold ovei my Shakespeare MS till I hear 
again fiom you, as of couise to send it to Morley 
would be to throw over my chance of an American 
arrangement As you say nothing about my other 
MS now on sale, I suppose there is nothmg to be 
said, or I should like to have your opinion on the 
matter I am really soiiy you had so much trouble 
trymg to unearth my burlesques 

“ Ever yours, 

“AC SWIFBURNE 

“PS — Would you do me the kindness to ordei 
a copy of the Tombeau de Theophle Gautier, to 
be sent me here, by D Nutt, your near neighbour, 
with whom I have an account 

Swinburne was at this moment principally occu- 
pied in his “ Study ” comprised m The Three Stages 
of Shakespeare, for publication in the Foi tnightly 
Review, his design having been “to examine by 
internal evidence alone the growth and expression 
of spirit and of speech, the ebb and flow of thought 
and style, discernible in the successive periods of 
Shakespeare’s woik ” 
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A few days latei, Swinburne writes to Watts- 
Dunton on the subject of his book of memonal 
verses, Le Tomhemi TheopJnle Gautier, pubhshed 
m 1873 This book was incorporated in Poems and 
Ballads (second series) in 1878 

ft 

SOUTHWOLD, 

W \NGFORD, 

^‘September lb75 

“ My DEAR Watts, 

“ The book diiected to your care is the last 
copy that IMr Nutt had of the Tomheau de Theophtle 
Gautiei, which is now out of punt and fetches a 
fancy price I did think of sending it as a present 
to Mr Grosait by way of some small leturn foi 
his veiy handsome gifts, containing as it does the 
only verse of mine which I suppose he has not seen , 
but unless Lemarre at Nutt s instigation should at 
last see fit to send me a copy (should any be 
remaining m piivate stock) by way of taidy and 
only recognition of my contributions, I hardly think 
I shall pail with this one, as it wnll piobably never 
be lepiinted, and would therefore be ii replaceable 
If you should leave it at my i corns in passing, 
pel haps you would let them know that it is not to 
be forwaided, but to wait till my i etui n 1 ariived 
here yesteiday, after ten miles of very slow coaching 
with such very long delays that I could have walked 
it in less time have not tasted the sea yet, as the 
day IS duty and dull 

“I shall hope to hear fiom you as soon as may 
be convenient on two of the sundiy points we left 
half discussed, as they aie of immediate importance : 
(1) the question about the New YoiK Independent 
(is not that the paper ^) and the reissue of my 
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Shakespeare essay, ^ of which, as you know, a fiesh 
instalment is leady foi Moiley when you can let 
me know how that mattei stands, (2) the learrange- 
ment of my two volumes in the next edition, dividing 
them into two classes — Poems and Ballads and 
Ea'i ly Poems — as pioposed m my lettei to Chatto 
on the subject, now m your hands He tells me 
the matter is pressing, as the present edition of 
Poems and Ballads is neaily exhausted I think 
you expressed yourself satisfied fot me with his 
ariangement about publishing my songs with music 
— t e , £3 3s pel song to be paid through him by the 
composer wishing to publish 

“ E\er yours, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

Holm WOOD, 

^‘January 2, 1876 

“ My dear Watts, 

“ First, accept the best of good wishes foi 
the new year, and, secondly, the expression of my 
satisfaction that, of all my poems now m youi hands, 
it should be The Two Leaders that you have chosen 
for appearance in the Athenaeum ^ I found, on 
the night of my leading (yesterday fortnight), 
that William Rossetti would have preferred the 
Academy as the place where my verses on his 
daughter’s birth should appear, but understanding 
that it was then pioposed to bring them out m the 
Athenaeum, had no dislike to that arrangement 
Now the editor of the Academy has repeatedly 
solicited a contnbution from me As I had to 

^ Three Stages of Shakespeare^ published m 1880 under the 
title of A Study of Shakespeare 
a 1876 
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write to-day, I thought of mentioning this little 
matteijbut on second thoughts lefiained till I should 
have taken counsel (as usual) with you As I wish, 
and I think W M R would like the poem to 
appeal about this time, and as MacColl has taken 
another in its stead, and so cannot consider himself 
defrauded of it, I should be very well pleased to see 
it in the Academy at once, if the editor chooses to 
pay up for it I think a poem by me of 10 stanzas 
and 100 lines ought not to be worth less than £20 , 
what do you think ^ If this pioves satisfactoiy, 
which I suppose theie will be no difficulty m 
ascertaining, I shall expect the MS sent me with 
the proofs for coriection , this was not done with 
The Two Leadet s, which, however, with the chance 
help of a ‘ foul copy,’ as schoolboys say, I think I 
have got right , but m the other case the MS will 
be absolutely necessaiy to me Of course, if you 
wish to keep it, I can afteiwaids return it to you 
“ Remember that I hold myself wholly at your 
disposal (whenever it may be), wire to summon me 
up to a conference m town on the adaptation of 
Bothwell to the stage Of course I look forward to 
the occasion with some mterest, and of course an 
mterview undei your auspices will be necessary 
exchange of ideas by lettei would be profitless and 
endless ^ 

“ Ever youis, 

“AC Swinburne 

“ Let me hear what you thmk of the new instal- 
ment of my Shakespeare study , I hope you will 
not find it too ‘ diffuse ’ this time ^ 

^ Interview with Irvmg at the Garrick Club 
2 Three Stages of Shakespeare 
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“PS — Another thing I wanted to mention was 
this, which I had neaily foigotten in thinking of 
Bothwell that if you can (as ou seemed to think 
was possible) be the means of leopenmg to me the 
Biitish Museum Reading Room, it will be a great 
kindness to me and a gieat service and fuitheiance 
to my future work, especially on Elizabethan and 
Shakespearian matters, where I constantly feel the 
want of the B M libiaryfoi pui poses of reference 
And m this case, as in that of Bothwell, the sooner 
anything can be aiianged the moie agieeable it will 
naturally be for me 

“A C S” 

In Watts-Dunton’s libiaiy at The Pines theie 
was a copy of Bothwell (fiist edition) which was the 
copy Swinburne began to revise ivnth the object of 
making it the basis foi the acting edition , it 
contains numeious deletions, coriections, and anno- 
tations in pencil and in ink, seveial of which are in 
Swinburne’s own handwiitmg This -mteiesting 
copy of Swinburne’s tragedy was sold by Messis 
Sotheby, by older of Watts-Dunton’s executors, in 
Maich, 1917 
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SWINBURNE’S LETTERS TO WATTS-DUNTON 

(1876 1877) 

Mary Stua?t — Essajs on Chailes Lamb and George Withei, etc — 
His dependence on Wyatts D unton — Criticism in the 
Q mrterly of Swmbuine s Essays and Studies — Robeit 
fiuchanan and The Fleshly School of Poetry — Professoi 
Mmto and the Examiner — Swinburne’s generosity and 
kindness of heait — Study of Charlotte Brouie — Maria 
Rossetti and The Shadow of Dante — Note on the Muscovite 
Cl made — William Morns and the Eastern Question — 
His loyalty as a Frenchman — Bulgarian atrocities — 
Govemoi Eyie and the negro rebellion in Jamaica — ^^Foul 
breath of babble, ’ etc 

On the eije of a flying visit to London, Swinburne 
wiites 

Holmwood^ 

Fehruaiy 19^ 1876 

“ My dear Watts, 

“ On Monday morning I propose to start 
by an early tram, or if I miss it, by a later one 
whether or no, foi one day m London I had 
thought of running up m the morning to see the 
Old Masters at Burhngton House, and down agam 
the same evemng, without dropping in anywhere , 
but on receiving your veiy welcome letter of this 
mornmg I thought I would take my chance of 
securing an evening’s comfortable talk with you if 
possible, which entails, of course, a night m town 

113 8 
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But I may so far anticipate oui meeting as to answer 
your query about the Repuhhque des Lettres at 
once I expect the third number will appeal in 
March, but not having received the second one I 
am not sure as to the date or system of publication 
All I know IS that I have retained my pi oof with 
the veiy few corrections necessary for the Fiench 
printers, who appaiently are not chosen, as ours 
evidently are, for superior incompetence and ignoi- 
ance of reading, writing, parsing, spelling, and 
punctuation Of com se Minto is more than 
welcome to announce it m his ‘ Notes and News ’ 

“ Ever youis, 

“AC SwiVBURNE'” 

Whilst in the midst of his woik on the tiagedy of 
Mary Stuart, Swinburne writes 


Match 11, 1876 

“ I snatch an hour fiom the Babmgton Con- 
spiiacy to answer your letter at once , ‘^the play 
must wait for another morning 

“ I shall certainly bung Wither with me when I 
come to town, and we wiU examine it caiefully 
throughout Besides the undoubted autograph 
pencil-notes of Lamb, theie aie several questions as 
to the pen-and-mk wntmg which I want your help 
to resolve Some of this, too, is L ’s, whose pen and 
pencil handwiiting are inciedibly (at first sight) 
dissimilar, and his published letter about this very 
book only makes confusion woise confounded 
Some of the indubitable puns m pencil are of 
priceless worth, and as different as my worst scrawl 
(such as this letter) fiom my best wilting ” 
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Of his essay, Charles Lamb and George Wither, 
upon which he was occupied at this date, he says 

“ If there be one part of his work more delightful 
than another — more dehghtful (if that be possible) 
than the very Essay^ of Eha — it is to be found by 
readers who are fit to rehsh it in their fugitive notes 
and maigmal obseivations, which have all the blight 
fine freedom of his most fanciful letters, and all the 
deal swift insight of his subtlest criticisms For 
then behoof only who feel as I feel the charm of 
the slightest and lightest among such fragments of 
commentary and stiays of annotation, 1 have 
undertaken to give a fullei account than has yet 
been given of Lamb’s remarks on Wither and his 
editors oi critics To others the task will seem 
idle, the result of it a profitless collection of ‘ trivial 
fondiecoids ’ , a gleaning after harvest, a skimming 
of skimmed milk Those only who caie to glance 
at it, for whom alone it is intended those only who 
would treasure the slightest and hastiest scratch of 
the writer’s pen which cairies with it the evidence of 
spontaneous enthusiasm or initation of unconsidered 
emotion or unprompted mirth 

“ Theie are now before me the two volumes of 
selections from the lyrical and satiiical poems of 
George Wither, rather meanly printed, m small 
octavo proof sheets, interleaved with quarto sheets 
of rough thin papei, which aie made piecious by 
the manuscript commentary of Lamb 

“ Ever yours, 

“AC Swinbuhne ” 


In a postsenpt to this letter Swinburne wiites 
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“ The manuseiipt of Er eel Ahem is now awaiting 
your pleasure in the diawer of the little tskAe at my 
rooms ” 

From this period Watts- Dunton became cus- 
todian of the Swinburne manusciipts 

“ Holmwood, 

“March SI, 1876 

“ My dear Watts, 

“You now have, I think, all my recently 
written unpublished original poems in youi hands 
When am I to heai the last word about the appear- 
ance of the old-garden poem Either this oi the 
lark-song (I forget its name) in dancing double 
rhymes, oi the enclosed Ballad accompanying the 
L O , IS of itself moie appropriate as a contiibu- 
tion than The Last Oiackj but I leave the de- 
cision with you, as well as the question of costs 

“ Send me word by return to say the accompany- 
mg MSS {Last Oiacle and Ballad of Dreamland) 
have anived safe 

“ Ever yoms, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

Showing how completely he had come to depend 
on Watts-Dunton in regard to all details connected 
with his affairs, Swinburne again writes 

Apnl^, 1876 

“ My dear Watts, 

“I received the enclosed proof, with the 
copy, yesterday I did not return it to Chatto, 
because I had not heard from you that you had come 
to any final arrangement with him about my pio- 

1 A Forsaken Garden was published in the Athencmm, July 22, 
1876 
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posed contribution I should hd\e piefeiied the 
appearance of the two shoitei poems on the same 
teims, as the moie suitable to the magazine (as I 
said m my last note), but of course I don’t object 
(if you think fit) to tjie insertion of this one You 
will get this, of course, on Monday mornmg before 
you see Chatto, and will know better than I what 
to do and what to say 

‘ Many thanks for the offer of ticket and 
company to the Blake Exhibition Suiely there 
must be some, I should think many, things new to 
me, judging by W M R ’s piefatory note in the 
Academy Is the catalogue not piocurable ^ I 
want very much to see it Don’t forget to remind 
me in time before it closes 

“ I don’t know Appleton well enough to wiite to 
him about Wells ^ Week after week 1 look 
eageily for a notice m the Academy and the 
Examtnei , and thiow them dowm in disgust at 
finding npne, and wait anothei week m the heait- 
sickness of hope defeired 

“ I thought your ai tide decidedlj' the bettei for 
revision, and veiy interesting Where did you get 
the information about his other early ‘ scenes,’ 
v-Titten at Horne’s instigation, and quality of his 
talk 

“ Is the Qua? te? ly out yet ^ I await its on- 
slaught with gieat equanimity , but pi ay tell 
Chatto to be suie and let me have it on the day of 
pubhcation 

“E\ei youis, 

“AC S V INBURNE ” 

^ Dr Appleton was editor of the tcaderny, from its stait m 
1869, and leraamed editor until his death m 1879 
* Vide Athenwum vol i 1876 
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The article in the Quarterly (1876) upon review- 
ing Essays and Studies, which Swinburne was 
“ awaiting with great equanimity,” was ceitainly not 
pleasant readmg, for it proi ed to be an “ onslaught ” 
not less severe than the poet anticipated It shows 

that the writer takes an almost entiiely opposite 
view to that taken by Swinburne in his volume , 
for he discovers none of that extraordinary meiit 
which Swinburne perceives in his criticism of Victor 
Hugo’s U Homme qui Bit, oi in his L’Ann^e 
Tei rible Eossetti’s Blessed Damozel, in his opmion, 
contrary to the opinion expressed by Swinburne, is 
devoid of true imagination, and Morris’ Jason 
wanting in dramatic power He argues that he 
(Swinburne) adopts a purely technical standard of 
judgment, ignoring those standards which are 
fixed in the constitution of our common nature, 
admiring Victor Hugo for the ingenuity and inven- 
tion he displays m the manipulation of vast ideas, 
not for a moment allowing that all ideas, to be 
really great and peimanent, must be founded m 
experience and common sense, he disapproves of 
Swmbuine’s rhapsodies over the skill with which 
Rossetti paints abstract ideas, caring nothing for 
the relation which these ideas bear to the heait and 
feelings, and considers that Morns wins the poet’s 
praise, not for the sublimity or pathos of his cieations, 
but for the dexteiity with which he has divested 
himself of the chaiacter of his own age, and 
expressed himself with something of the mannei of 
antiquity In a word, the critic adds, what Swm- 
burne admires is not so much effect as display , he 
has fixed his whole attention on the mechanical 
symmetries of art, without calling into account the 
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inward harmony of the soul, and the consequence 
IS that both “ his own work and his praise of the 
woik of others, compaied with oui initiative per- 
ception of what is right, and with the work of those 
who have best satisfied this perception, produce 
the sense, so foreign to all true art, of labour, 
excess, and dispropoition ” 

In June, 1876, Sv-mbume was called upon to make 
his appearance in London, owing to his close con- 
nection with the famous tiial the action for hbel 
biought by Robeit Buchanan, the well-known 
novelist and poet, and author of the notorious 
article m the Contempo? ary Review entitled “ The 
Fldfehly School of Poetiy,” to which was appended 
the pseudonym of “ Thomas Maitland ” 

Hoi mwooDj 

June 19 i 1S76 

“My dear Watts, 

“ 1 have just received the subpoena from 
Shaen and Roscoe, with an intimation that the 
ease may come on to-moirow I write this to 
Putney in case I should not find you at Dane’s Inn 
when I come up this afternoon Hoping at least 
to see you the first thing in the morning, 

“ I am evei yours, 

“AC Swinburne” 

The trial, Buchanan v Tayioi, lasted for three 
days (June 29 and 30, and July 1, 1876) It took 
place in the Common Pleas Division of the High 
Court of Justice 

P A Tayloi, M P , was proprietor of the 
Examinet, and the action brought against him 
by Robeit Buchanan was to recover £5,000 as 
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damages for alleged libel The case was tiied befoie 
Justice Archibald and a special jury Mi Charles 
Russell, Q C , and Mi McClymont appealed foi 
the plaintiff, and Mi Hawkins, Q C , JMi Mathew, 
Ml Robert Williams, and M? Waii weie foi the 
defendant 

The jury, aftei twenty minutes’ consideiation, 
returned a verdict of £150 for the plaintiff 

The aiticie — The DeviVs Dve — which was 
the diiect cause of the action, was wiitten by 
Swmbuine in the form of a lettei, and actually 
signed “ Thomas Maitland,” the pseudonym, as 
already mentioned, adopted by Robert Buchanan 
m his aiticle, “ The Fleshly School of Poetiy,"^’ in 
the Contemporary 

Concurrently with the appeal ance of Swinburne’s 
article in Minto’s journal. The DeviV^ Due was 
printed m pamphlet foim, but suppressed immedi- 
ately, foi lumours of legal proceedings against the 
proprietor of the Examiner soon began to leak out 

Professor Minto, one of Swinburne’s most in- 
timate friends, was editor of the Examiner at the 
time , and, as may be imagined, the affair created no 
slight sensation among hterary circles m London 

At this peiiod Swmburne was devoting much of 
his time to an elaborate study of Shakespeare, 
and W atts-Dunton’s sympathy and profound know- 
ledge of the subject proved of inestimable service 
in the never-tinng researches the woik entailed 


“July 20, 1876 

“My dear Watts, 

“ Can you tell me the exact title, date, and 
author’s name of the Essay on the Character of 
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Falstaff', published m the lattei yeais of the reign 
of Dr Johnson, who made it the subject of a good 
]oke which was also (as usual) a bad eiiticism ^ I 
am just now elaborately completing my own study 
on that great subject, and the lefeience would be 
of use to me and all the lovers of Sii John owe 
a debt of honour to Mr Maurice) which I for one 
will not leave unpaid, though 1 know his book only 
by summaries I wish I could fall in with a copy 

“ I think you will like both some verse and 
piose I have been and am now at woik on I have 
found much to say of Shakespeare’s relation to 
Rabelais, both m the way of contrast and in the 
way ftf sympathy 

“ Also I want to take counsel with you as to a 
little project which I think might be worth trying 
to cairy out Veiy frequently, m the course of 
rapid leadmg, I come upon somethmg I should like 
to make a note on — a note no longer than this, but 
which might now and then be here and theie 
iUuminati%’e , eg, there is a passage in Matthew 
Arnold’s essay on Wordswoith which sounds some- 
what like a courteous and friendly challenge to me 
on perfectly fan and open grounds, and which, 
therefoie, I should like to answei m as few words, 
and of couise in the same tone and spirit Agam, 
I am now reading foi the first time Halliw^ell’s 
leprint of a comedy (date 1608) illustiative in 
several passages, it seems to me, of my own remaiLs 
on ceitam points of metie and phiaseology m the 
eailier plays of Shakespeare This sort of thing is 
just what would be woith w'^hile notmg m the 
interest of leal (not sham) Shakespeaie students — 

^ A Study of Shakespeare (1880) 
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and not worth more than a short paragraph of 
notice, such as I might formerly have thought of 
sending to the Athenwwn Now, would the 
‘Table-Talk’ of the Gentleman's Magazine be a 
good pi ice for such waifs and strays of ‘ marginalia ’ ? 
The fact of the publisher being Chatto would be an 
advantage in moie ways than one — and probably, I 
presume, to both of us Drop me a line to say 
what you think of this 

“ Ever yours, 

“AC Swinburne 

“ Do you know anything of L^on Clodel ^ As 
far as I have got into his new book — Boshonhies — 
I am half fascinated with admnation, and almost 
want to review it ” 

Swinburne, in his allusion in this letter to his 
“ elaborate study ” of Falstaff, is at gieat pains to 
prove — as he surely succeeded m doing — that 
“ Sir John ” at heart was m truth no coward “ In 
the very first scene,” he remarks, “ which introduces 
us to the ever dear and honoured piesence of 
Falstaff, his creator has put mto the mouth of a 
witness no friendlier or moie candid than Ned 
Poms the distinction between ‘two as true-bred 
cowards as ever turned back, and one who will 
fight no longer than he sees reason ’ In this 
nutshell lies the whole kernel of the matter — the 
sweet, sound, ripe, toothsome, wholesome kernel of 
Falstaff’s character and humour He will fight as 
well as his princely patron, and, hke the prince, as 
long as he sees reason , but neither Hal nor Jack 
has ever felt any touch of desire to pluck that 
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‘ mere scutcheon ’ honour from the pale-faced 
moon ” 

Swinburne, m this instance, sets the “ verdict of 
his own judgment ” foi once, and with reluctance, 
m regard to the “ imagmaiy cowardice of Falstaff,” 
agamst the opinion of» no less a ciitic than Victor 
Hugo himself 

Tlw Sailing of the Swallow, as the first canto of 
Tnstram of Ltjonesse IS called., vfss a great favourite 
with Watts-Dunton In a letter dated Octobei 2, 
1876, Swinburne writes in reply to a letter from his 
friend remmding him of his promise to make him a 
preseht of the manuscript From this date (1876), 
when he promised to give Watts-Dunton the 
autograph manuscript of The Sailing of the Swallow, 
Swinburne presented almost all his manuscripts to 
his “ friend of friends,” the moment the “ copy ” 
left the printers’ hands In the later years, indeed, 
at The Pines, a carefully examined typed copy 
(never the original manuscript) was sent to the 
printers, so that the autograph manuscript “might 
escape beuig stained by the compositors’ mky 
fingers,” as Watts-Dunton would lemaik 

“ I wiU send you the manusciipt of the First 
Canto of ‘ Tiistiam ’ as soon as I can lay my hand 
on it, which I feai will not be in time foi this post 
I only hope it may not be (as probablj' it is) left in 
my desk in London, of which I have carried off the 
key” 

In the same letter he goes on to say “ Catulle 
Mendes, who mained the daughter of Theophile 
Gautier, has sent me a splendid edition of his Poems 
which puts our press to shame I have only had 
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time to see at a glance that they aie full of 
beauties ” 

This exquisitely pimted volume by the famous 
French poet and dramatist, in which Swinburne 
took so great an interest, was the volume published 
in Pans at this date entitled Poesies de Catulle 
Mendes Doubtless the interest he expiessed was 
enhanced by the fact that the book was dedicated 
to Victor Hugo 

The lettei that follows is not only an example of 
Swinburne’s geneiosity and kmdness of heait, but 
also of the unprecedented appeals to his kmd and 
complaisant friend for aid in all matters, whether of 
slight or whethei of serious importance, durmg the 
days the poet passed at Holmwood On this occa- 
sion the woiry was in connection with a tippling 
landloid 

Henley-on-Thames, 

Nov eviber 7, 1876 

“My deae Watts, 

“Yesterday, on leceiving a letter on the 
subject from a fellow-tenant at No 8,^ I wrote as 
he suggested, a note to the landlord, piotestmg 
against the removal of poor Mrs Magill for an act 
of brutality on hei husband’s part from which she 
was the first peison to suffer, and bearing witness 
in the strongest terms to her excellence as a servant, 
her attention m time of illness, her readiness at all 
times, her perfect trustworthiness and obliging 
qualities — putting it at once as a mattei of common 
justice that the pooi woman should not suffer 
f wither from another’s fault, and even as a matter 
of personal obhgation to be conferred on myself, 
^ No S, Gieat James Street, where BoikiveU was wiitteii 
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in common with the other lodgers, that we should 
not be deprived of her services If, after all, this 
should be unavailmg, may I ask you to take charge 
of a cheque foi £5 from me as a present to the poor 
good woman, which thus need not fall — as if sent 
straight to her it might — into her husband’s hands ^ 
‘ ’Tis pity of him,’ too, for, when sober, he is one of 
the very best and most attentive servants I ever 
met with My epistle ought to be of some avail, 
foi I neier wiote such an elaborate hologiaph 
Coppei plate was to it what this fiiendly and familiar 
sciawl is to copperplate It was well worth £5 in 
the autogiaph market if it w^as ivoith the paltry 
penny, stamp outside 

“ I have three ^ ! t little favours to ask for myself 
when you haie a spare minute to giant them 

Swinburne’s desiieto wiite his Study of Charlotte 
B7onie was now awakened by the “ Letters” in 
Macmillan’s Magazine 


Novemhej 17, 1876 

“My dear Watts, 

“ I presume you have read with as much 
inteiest as I the last instalment of Charlotte Bionte’s 
correspondence If I have time and spirit for the 
woik, I think of taking it as the text for some 
brief discourse on hei, which might peihaps find a 
coiner in the Athenaeum, either as a whole oi m the 
form of necessary detached notes and fragments of 
remarks 

“ Could you find time to look m at my rooms 
and send me the September number of Macmillan 
(containing the first instalment ol C Bionte’s 
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letters), which I left behind and cannot get on 
without — also news as to poor Mrs MagiU and the 
result (if any) of my late interests on her behalf?” 

“ Ever yours, 

“ACS 

His allusion to Chailotte Bionte’s coirespondence 
IS 111 refeiencetoamonogiaph by T WemyssReid, 
in nme chapteis, in the September and Octobei 
numbeis of 31acmiUan’s Magazine for 1876, giving 
an interesting sketch of the life and letters of the 
authoi of Jane Eyre 

It was in answer to Watts-Dunton’s letter 
announcing the decease of Dante Rossetti’s 'sister, 
Maiia, that Swinburne wrote on November 29, 1876 
Her death had occuired on the 24th of the month 
at All Saints’ Home, in Margaiet Stieet, Regent 
Street, where she had long before contemplated 
endmg her days as a membei of the Sisterhood 
Although Swinburne was never very intimate with 
Maria Rossetti, her book, A Shadow of Dante 
(Dante considered mainly from a religious point of 
\iew), had attracted him at the time of its publica- 
tion m 1871 

“November 29, 1876 

My dear Watts, 

“ I need not say how sincerely I was grieved 
by the news which I received yesterday from you, 
nor how touched and gratified by the message 
conveyed m it I have no time, even if I had the 
light words, to say more on the subject but that 
I trust the rest of the family, and especially 
Miss Christma and her mother, are as well as may 
be hoped under the circumstances 
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“ I must add a word on business of my own 
Having been long since solicited to say something 
on the ‘ Eastern Question,’ and bemg unable to 
jom m the populai view of the case expressed, 
among others, by our fiiend Morns, I feel impelled 
to publish a few words which I am now setting m 
ordei The appearance of Carlyle’s letter m The 
Times has at length decided me Now I want to 
know in what daily papei I can publish my letter 
I have no knowledge of, oi interest with, anyone 
connected with The Times oi Pall Mall, either of 
which I should piefei to any thud journal The 
Daily Neu^s would probably declme to publish a 
letter <>n the anti-Russian side Theiefore, if no 
better may be — as I must speak at once if at all — I 
must publish it as a sheet oi tiny pamphlet with 
Chatto But I should prefer a newspaper ” 

“ Ever yours, 

“AC SWINBUBNE ” 

The three following letteis deal chiefly with 
Swinburne’s Note on the Muscovite Crusade, and 
aie inteiesting as incidentally exhibiting his views 
on the Bulgarian Question 


Holm WOOD, 

JDeccmbei 8 , 1876 

“ My dear Watts, 

“ I hope you will not grow as v eary of the 
sight of my handwiitmg as I am alv ays delighted ' 
by the sight ot youis In that case the present 
would be a grievous infliction indeed Let me 
only beg you to waste no time in reading the 
accompanying manuscript, but transfer it at once 
to Chatto on any terms you thmk fit When you 
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lead it m print, you will observe (1) that I have 
throughout spoken of the Ancient Enemy (the 
first letter of whose name, to borrow a bad joke 
from Mallow, begins with Carlyle) in terms of such 
geneial respect and admiration as will assuredly 
displease Jowett for one, biandmg the revileis of 
his character and genius in even stronger terms 
than I used to denounce his opinions ^ (2) That I 

have exceeded the forbearance of the Psalmist, who 
only kept silence even from good woids, though it 
was pain and grief to him , whereas 1, under 
circumstances of extreme temptation, have actually 
kept silence even from bad ones, and abstained 
from imitating in the remotest degree the "noble 
daring of at least one aiticle in the Pall Mall 
Gazette (that most respectable oigan of high 
culture and good company) by any faintest allu- 
sion to the historical or traditional reputation of 
the Bulgars, and the now (I believe) universal 
Euiopean significance of their veiy name 

“ It must be as a reward for this sup^r-Christian 
virtue of forbearance on my pait that Jowett is 
coming here on a visit next week I would a 
great deal that you, too, could be coming to meet 
him , but, as you know, my father’s age and my 
mother’s health make me shy of asking leave to 
invite (supposmghe could and would care to come) 
even the nearest and best friend I have in the world 
who is as yet personally unknown to them Next 
month I am bidden to a huge festival of full five 
bundled guests invited by Jowett afoie-named to 
the openmg (or, as the Bulgarians who write for The 
Times would ‘atrociously’ say, the inauguration) 
^ Vide Chapter V , Swmbume aad Jowett Biotherhood ’ 
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of his great new hall m Balhol College I much 
hope that Matthew Arnold may be there, espe- 
cially as you see he has just complied at last with 
my so long slighted request, and repubhshed his 
exquisite (is it not exquisite early poem of The 
New Snens — which piobably you knew before, 
even if not (like me) almost by heait I re- 
member Gabiiel once telling me he liked it much 
bettei than anything else of Arnold’s, but those 
two admiiable poets, to my lifelong perplexity 
and disgust, can see nothing almost m each other’s 
woik to admiie oi enjoy ‘ It is really smgular,’ 
as Madame SeMgn^’s candid and chaiming old 
fiiend said to hei, ‘ that I should be the one only 
peison I know in the world whose judgment is 
invaiiably right ’ — is it not ^ 

“Evei yours, 

“AC Savinburne 

“PS — I hope you will be able to send me Karl 
Blind’s addiess m a day oi two (but vide P P S ) 
I tiust and suppose the punters need not take so 
much as a week from to-day (Wednesday moimng, 
the 6th, when I get out of bed in the cold to AViite 
this at 6 a m ) in getting the pi oof of the pamphlet^ 
all ready It would be a fresh kindness if you 
could look in at Gieat James Stieet, and send me 
(what should be l\ing about theie on the table) 
the tfmd \olume of Vietoi Hugo’s Actes et 
Pm dies — Depute I Exil y also, if you can find them 
(these probably in the bedroom), two fat little 
Amlumes in white paper, the Opere di Giacomo 
Leopmdt in veise and piose There is also 

^ Xo<e on ihe "Miisiovilt Cuisade 


9 
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anothei edition there, tallei and slimmei, in a 
pinkish instead of white papei cover, which would 
serve my turn — but I should piefei the former if 
discoverable 

“ P P S — lOj a m Your note (foi which many 
thanks) has just ai lived in time befoie I close this 
Can you give me any fullei or moie distinct leason 
against the dedication to Karl Blind ^ If so, it 
will be yet another fiiendly act on youi pait , if 
not, a generous gentleman like yourself will suiely 
be the first to admit that I have such giave leason 
for profound giatitude towaids him, that it must 
be a very much graver reason than his personal 
unpopularity with others — even if that were one 
likelier than it is to cany special weight with me — 
which should modify my own sense of obligation 
I never heard anything said against him to 
counterweight so much as must be said in his 
favour 

“ P P P S — It was when Kossuth had fallen 
most out of favoui with the crowd in this country, 
which once had wellmgh worshipped him, that 
Mr Landoi, with whom he had quarrelled for a 
too hastily generous attempt to serve him in the 
way of money — the Landoi who, a few years later, 
ennobled me by the title of ‘ his dear friend ’ — laid 
‘ at his gate ’ the noblest words of dedication known 
in oui language, oi m any It is, or it should be, 
I think, an inherited or traditional habit and 
example among us Republicans ” 

In anothei letter of the same date, and on the 
same political question, Swmburne says 
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“My dear Watts, 

“ Even befoie I got youi note of yesterday, 
and wellmgh as soon as my last ‘budget’ was 
fairly despatched to youi long-suffering hands, I 
had detei mined against my proposed dedication on 
the single ground that,'whatevei feeling of personal 
loyalty and giatitude towards Blind I might (as I 
do, and always must and ought to) enteitam, it 
would haidly seem consonant with my loyalty as a 
Fienchman (partly by blood and wholly in heart 
and sympathy and inherited duty) to msciibe my 
declaration of political faith in this mattei to a man 
who, ,gieatly to my regret, had publicly approved 
the violation, by Bismarck and his master, of Alsace 
and Lorraine This and the thought of how such 
a dedication might not unjustly appeal in the eyes 
of fellow-Repubhcans in Fiance, to whom I should 
naturally be sending the pamphlet, decided me not 
to take (at all events) this occasion of expressing 
my piival^ legaid and my thoiough public 
sympathy with his anti-Slavonie opinions — and 
Kossuth s The leason alone given, necessarily 
counterweighs any impulse to take the unpopular 
side on behalf of a man who had obliged me, and 
any remembrance of such a peifectly inapposite 
example as that which I cited of Landor’s glorious 
and more than chivalnc and Homeric generosity 
of spirit shown towards the statesman last named — 
an instance which I am cuiious to know whether 
you had evei heard of befoie — that thrice unhappy 
‘ faggot of diy sticks ’ having been so lapidly and 
iigidly seized and cast (so to speak) upon the fire 
by the hands of legal injustice and imbecility Do 
you remember, or may I venture to quote to you. 
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a couplet which was often m my mmd last summer, 
translated by Landor from his own Ijatm, on 
English courts of law ^ 

‘ Where all but innocence trust, 

And ail find justice but the ]ust ' 

“Although I do not lemembei whethei in all 
our many talks on English humoiists we ever 
discussed Fielding together, yet I am confident 
enough of your fellow-feeling with me on the scale 
of that great man, too, as well as all others but one 
(you know what is in my eyes, as it would have 
been in Landor’s and would be m Jowett’s, your 
one great instance of ciitical heresy or deficiency), 
to tell you my reply to an application from Jones 
(E B ) enclosing a ciiculai of the philo-Bulgarian 
conference to be held in St James’s Hall — viz , that 
this outbreak of English sympathy with suffering 
Bulgars, especially in quarters wheie I had never 
been able to find or awaken a spark on behalf of 
Italy, Hungaiy, or Poland, reminded me;,mesistibly 
of the query addressed so peisistently to hei loid 
by the chaste Mrs Jonathan Wild, nee Letitia 
Snap 

“ I would give anything, by-the-by, foi the hand 
of a great cancaturist at this moment, that I might 
diaw that gallant Crusader, the loyal Knight, Sir 
John de Biight (whose very name makes me ‘ diop 
mto poetry,’ as you see, unawares), m the bioad- 
brimmed basnet of his Plantagenet foiefatheis, 
laying his good lance in rest (with ‘ Ha ' Be ius6ant ' 
St John for Birmingham and our Blessed Lady of 
Cotton !’) in defence of the Holy Sepulchre against 
the miscreant worshippeis of false Mahound Do 
you know no comic artist to whom you could 
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suggest the subject and the knightly motto or 
war-cry (of which I make him a free present) for 
epigraph* Well, thank Somebody (as Clough 
says), no one ever could, oi can, call me a Radical 
(in the English sense, of the word) 

“ Yours ever, 

“AC SWINLURNE ” 


Holm WOOD, 

Dece7nhe7 12, 1876 

“ My dear Watts, 

“I trust I need not once moie assuie you 
that I am not conventionally, but sincerely, grate- 
ful tb you for every fresh instance of friendly and 
considerate forethought on your part , but I am 
really not less than amazed at the suggestion that I 
of any man on earth could be accused of libel This 
IS neither matter of rhetoric nor (were that possible 
to me on this subject) of jest oi irony it is matter 
of evidence horn newspapers and Blue-books No 
woid of mine on the matter is a quaitei, a tenth 
part, as strong as what was most justly said at the 
time (in the House of Commons and elsewheie) by 
Mill and many others , but pray take especial 
notice of this point, for I think it material to my 
case — after I had written what I did in the best of 
composition, lemembering how much time had 
elapsed, and thinking it possible, though not prob- 
able, that my memory might unconsciously have 
exaggerated the hoirors, I looked up an article by 
Di Sandwith (of Kars) in the Fo? tmghtly Revzew 
for July 1, 1871, pp 38 and 39 especially, to which, 
if you can possibly find time, I would beg you to 
lefei, as I did befoie I would send off my MS 
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Assuiedly I never imagined (noi, I hope, is it 
necessary to add that such an idea "would in no 
wise have emboldened me, as youi woids would 
almost seem to suggest, to ventuie on chaiges oi 
allusions fiom "nliich I shpuld otherwise have 
shiunk — an imputation so giievously dishonouiable 
that I cannot imagine you to have peiceived that 
it was natuially implied by the "^voiding of youi 
explanation as to the legal status of Mi Eyie) — I 
never imagined that that peison’s foimei position 
in the public service, which he disgiaced foi ever in 
the sight of histoiy and the woild, oi the publicity 
of his trial after'waids, "viould oi could or ought to 
disable him fiom bimgmg an action against*- Mi 
Mill (were he happily alive), Di Sandwith, or 
myself, or when Landoi publicly (m a lettei to the 
Examine')) denounced and impeached an uncle 
(by marriage) of my own as a ‘ toituiei and 
muiderei ’ {totidem veihs) ol the people he was 
swoin and enthioned as Goveinoi to piotect — and 
that on charges, howevei giaie, light ay a feathei 
when set against the avowed and vaunted atiocities 
of Eyie and his gang — no countei-chaige of libel 
was ever (as fai as I know) talked or thought of 
I do tiust, I must say, that in my case you have at 
least not stiuck out of my text the refeience to 
‘ English Bashi-Bazouks under the eye of an 
English Pasha,’ without which ray whole lejoindei 
to Carlyle is simply nullified oi stultified, but I 
must confess I shall be very uneasy and uncomfort- 
able till 1 do know exactly to a letter what changes 
or cancels have been made I did not follow Di 
Sandwith in quoting the loathsome detail about 
the ‘whips made of piano- wiie’ being fiist tiled on 
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the backs of women, and showing ‘ that then skins 
were easier cut (sic) than those of males,’ foi veiy 
shame and physical nausea , but now I could 
almost wish I had 

“ I was much surmised and vexed to see in the 
Exaviinei a statement about my proposed dedica- 
tion to Blind, which may be the means of causing 
me very gieat annoyance now that the idea is 
given up 

“ I was much more surprised than gratified to see 
D G R ’s name among the philo-Bulgais at St 
James’s Hall Was there no mistake^ 

“ Yours ever, 

“AC SwiNBUENE ” 

“PS — May I ask you, when you next see him, 
(1) to desiie Chatto to let me have back the MS 
of my pamphlet, which his prmteis omitted to 
send (2) to find out foi me how it is that, among 
announcements of ai tides foithcoinins in the 

t O 

Januaiy numbei of Belgiavtu, no mention is 
vouchsafed, oi apparently thought worth making, 
of the poem which, at the cost of very consideiable 
inconvenience to myself and interruption to my 
immediate work, I devoted a whole day’s drudgery 
to correcting (in a veiy faulty proof), and leturned 
at once, as requested, by the very next post, that no 
time might be lost oi inconvenience caused (except 
to myself I) ^ I sincerely hope it cannot have mis- 
carried I added a request, by the way, that it 
should be as soon as possible returned to me with 
the revised proof for the purpose of collation — veiy 


^ Note on the Muscovite Crusade 
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necessaiy, indeed, as you would assuiedly say if you 
had seen the fiist pioof 

“ Ever youis, 

“AC S^\ INBUENE ” 

i> 

In the next lettei he still dwells on the subject 
of his Note on the Muscovite Ci usade 


Decanhei 14*^ 1876 

“ My dear Watts, 

“Many thanks for both yoiii notes just 
received You will not doubt that I am smceiely 
sensible of youi friendship and consideiation, 
shown now as evei As Chatto and Windus 
have not yet thought piopei to letiiin the manu- 
script, I cannot yet collate it with the punted text , 
but I only see eight words altogethei stiuck out 
‘ under the eye of an English Pasha,’ p 8, and the 
word ‘ satrap ’ in the preceding sentence (‘ satellites 
of the former satrap ’), a teim I had alieadj/ applied 
to Eyie, unchallenged, as well as that oP* Pasha’, 
and as whatever was done certainly w'as done 
‘ under his eye,’ I don’t understand wherein lay the 
objection Per contt a, on the next page two httle 
woids (‘ of a ’) are inserted which make me appear 
to allude again by a very superfluous kind of 
reversion to Eyre I described Frederick WiUiam 
with historical accuracy as ‘a drunken murderer 
and whipper of women,’ alluding, of course, to the 
utterance recorded m the Life of Fiedeiick the 
Great, of the scorn ging of an honest girl by the old 
King’s orders because the young Prince had once 
paid her a compliment, m passing, on her beauty 
(vol 11 of 1st ed ), and the context made it plain 
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enough (quoting, as I did, the "veiy text of the ‘ Life 
five times as caiefully maikcd m thiee sentences), 
that it could be to nobody but the Piussian tyiant 
that I ■was lefeiiing , and I haidly suppose hs 
lepiesentatives ■would be able, if inclined, to bung 
an action foi libel against histoiy m vindication of 
then old pig piogenitoi’s subpoicme chaiactei 1 I 
cannot but ■wish these two words out again (if this 
be now possible), as they spoil the sentence and 
distoit the meaning — making it, indeed, appear to 
lenew an old attack and convey a fiesh imputation 
equally and utteily out of place, and out of my 
mind on puipose Is theie any third excision ^ I 
have* not obseived any , and hope theie is not such 
anothei smgulaily unlucky interpolation anywhere 
as this, which (as you do not refer to any), I suppose, 
was the pnntei’s ‘ happy thought ’ Jowett, on the 
other hand, who has this minute driven off fiom the 
dooi, aftei making himself, as usual, very delightful 
as a visitoi, and invitmg my assistance toi a good 
part of thb moining m the compilation of a select 
hymn-book (not a ‘ Child’s Bible ’ this time), objects 
earnestly and indeed legretfully to the tone and 
terms of undeseived lespect with which I have 
spoken of Carlyle So once moie I find how diffi- 
cult it is to please all one’s fi lends — if any 
“ Ever yours gratefully, 

“AC Swinburne 

“ Let me know what you think of Arnold’s New 
Si? e?is I am anxious to know, and hopeful of your 
sympathy (as usual in matters poetic) I cm to 
meet him next month at oui common college 

“ These d pimteis liave lestoied or letained a 
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blundei which I had most careJuUy coirected, and 
which stultifies a most impoitant sentence, p 14, 
ninth line, foi ‘all gieat men whose genius,’ etc, 
these Bulgais (0 God, that I weie a Pasha for 

their cursed sake •) have stuck m that d word 

‘ of’ — ‘ of whose genius ’ — and made uttei nonsense 
of the whole passage For pity’s sake, if possible, 
make them coireet this before copies are sold ' ” 

Then theie came from Swinburne a few days 
later a long letter particulaily devoted to an expres- 
sion of his opinions on the much debated subject 
of Governor Eyie and negro rebellion in Jamaica 
— a subject with which his mind was so intensely 
occupied at the moment 


Hoi]\n\ooD^ 

Dcctmhu i9) 1S76 

“ My dear Watps, 

“ Though I know you are so busy a man 
that you cannot have much time lor the leading 
or wilting of merely friendly letters, with no 
special pomt or aim to them, yet I do not like to be 
always wilting to one of the best friends I ever had 
— or anyone else evei had, for that matter — on 
busmess only — i e (for this is what it really comes 
to), only whenever I have a fresh favour to ask of 
his kindness, a fresh buiden to lay on his friendship 
(be the weight of it great or small), and fresh 
obligation and debt of gratitude to take upon my- 
self So to relieve myself, at the risk of boring you 
(another instance, this too, of one-sided friendship 
which thinks to pay its debts of gratitude — only, 
Heaven knows, I do not think to do that, now or 
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evei, I might say — hy boii owing anew of youi 
patience and youi time), I am minded to-night to 
wiite you a word (egoistic, of course, but not 
business-like) on a mattei which has lately been 
often m my mind sir?ce I undeitook to Mnite on — 
I haidly yet like to say attack — the giand Old 
Enemy whom I have admiied all my life as heartily 
even as he hates and seorns the pimciples and the 
men I most love and honoui 

“ I want to tell you — in case you care to know — 
that I, who have always at least honestly tried to 
think as well as to speak of all other men with 
perfect honesty, unbiassed by personal favour oi 
disfavour on private grounds, must confess, as I do 
without shame or regret, to a bitter personal grudge 
against Mr Eyie He has quite unconsciously 
done me, and I should think many another man of 
my age and temper, one of the least forgettable oi 
forgivable of all wiongs He his tlnown down 
into the dirt, bioken to pieces, smashed and defiled 
past all chance of cleanmg oi oi mending, the living 
image of one of my favour ite heioes, a figure which 
1 really used to cheiish and dwell upon in my mind 
with quite a boyish loyalty ctnd leveience — his own 
“ Ever since I had fist read poor Henry Kingsley’s 
noble narrative of Eyre’s yet noblei doings and 
sufferings in his unparalleled Australian adventure 
— a story to which the mightiest episode of the 
Odyssey tame and unheioic — the heio’s name had 
been set apart and treasured in my thoughts only 
beneath those very highest names of all which 
meant martyrdom as well as heroism, and a great 
cause as well as a great action oi a great endurance 
As if I had been a boy again, I felt as though I 
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could have walked barefoot fiom hence to London 
for one look into his face, having nevei done any- 
thing in my pooi life that might make me worthy 
to touch the heroic hand of such a man as that 
And now I would ‘ take the wings of the morning 
and remain in the utteimost parts of the sea ’ to 
avoid its contact — alas ! I cannot write of it now 
without feeling bitteily an aftergust or afteiglow 
of that enthusiasm and passion of dehbeiate loyalty, 
which I do think is so good a thing, a feeling so 
piecious as well as so exquisite and wholesome and 
profound in the pleasme it gives one, that I could 
sooner foigive a voman — I think, at least, I could — 
who had won and then shown heiself unworthy of 
my love than a man who had won and shown him- 
self unwoithy of my loyalty For, of course, the 
sweeter and more gracious (to youiself, at least, 
even if of little or no worth to others) a thing is 
that you have to give oi that you seem to have 
leceived, the woise and the moie bittei it is to find 
that you have received nothing but a mo£kery, and 
given youi whole loyal heait and soul of worship 
at an altar where the god was no god at all, but a 
cracked and splintered and lotten idol defiled with 

blood If ever I foigive that i 

“ I have picked up lately out of Russell Smith’s 
catalogues some very curious books which I must 
show you some day, among them a pseudonymous 
libel by the Buchanan of the period on ‘ the three 
confederates’ — Pope, Gay, and Arbuthnot— with 
a caricature fiontispiece which his emulous modern 
rival failed to imitate, though the doggerel is as 
worthy of New as of Old Grub Street It was 
much appreciated by Jowett, who takes especial 
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interest m all concerning the famous men of that 
time 

“ Ever yours, 

“AC SwiNBUENE ” 

Again, with Bulgarian matters still exeicising 
him seriously, he writes 

‘‘ Dece7nhef 24^ 1876 

“Karl Blind has written me another most 
friendly and kindly letter, which I can lend you if 
you like , it contains mattei of histone interest (by- 
the by, I should hke to have his fiist back at your 
convenience) in which he notes with due sense and 
scorn of its absurdity, say mg foi one thing that the 
16,000,000 Turks m Euiope and Asia work just as 
the Bulgarians — I hope not, I must say, though I 
certainly have heard scandalous lumours to that 
effect — ‘ being peasants and handiciaftsmen,’ though 
I cannot see why that should eithei imply oi excuse 
a piopensity in the Bulgarian diiection ” 

And still again 

Decembu 27, 1 876 

“ I have seen the weekly papeis you mention, 
and much enjoyed the ‘gailicky lant’ of the 
Spectatoi That’s good , gailicky lant is good ’ 
Had eveiy phiase oi the Bulgarian dialect been 
ransacked in leseaich of one most peifectly definite 
of that particulai Bulgai’s distmctne quality who 
edits the journal in question, none could have 
been found, I think, quite so exquisitely fit and 
felicitous as this ‘A fact,’ as Miss Edgewoith’s 
books for childien always add m a note to any 
noteworthy incident , I have lead the printed 
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indictment of my giandfathei’s friend bi ought on 
that special charge by the author of Justine 
It is evidently an heieditaiy (oi as that implies 
sonship, and sonship implies fatherhood, and 
fatherhood, I should humbly presume, implies 
piocreation, it may peihaps be moie accuiate to 
say a traditional) habit oi dodge or principle of 
tactics among the mextiipable succession of liteiaiy 
Bulgais to assail strangers on the gioundless charge 
of intrusion on then own leserved ground 

“I enclose Blind’s second lettei, which I must 
answer by this post , please letuin it with the other 
I am suie you would like and lespect that man if 
you knew him, as I do most heaitily, as far as my 
knowledge of him goes As for talk against any 
man of the vague unfriendly sort, w'hen I was sixteen 
years old I read (m the Rev J Mitfoid’s Pickermg- 
Aldineed of Milton’s works, 1851, v l,pp cci, ecu) 
what Saumaise said once m the ears of listemng 
Euiope conceinmg John Milton Then and there, 
boy as I was, I learnt the woith of the good 
or evil repoit of strangers , and I hope and believe 
I may honestly and unreservedly say I have always 
invariably kept and consistently acted on my reso- 
lution never to let my own quiet and self-respect 
and peace of mind, or my opmion of another man, 
be m any way affected or disturbed by so vile a 
thing as the foul breath of babble, whether deliber 
ately malignant and purposely mendacious, or 
(which is a far more perilous and poisonous foim 
of scandal than the first) the mere loose-tongued 
and vacuous chuckling chatter proverbially the 
special appanage of old maids I must say I have 
met with it oftener among men than women, and 
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men who (like Don Juan at the Russian Couit) 
‘ were not old — nor even maids ’ 

“ I need not (but for all that I will) say what 
genuine and warm pleasure you have given me by 
the last good words ot your letter If you like me 
one-half as weU as I lijce you, I am weU content — 
and well may be Witness my hand (which would 
fain not be too fai off to shake yours in sign of all 
good wishes foi this and all seasons), 

“ Algernon Charles Swinburne ” 



VI 

SWINBURNE S LETTERS TO WATTS DUNTON 
(1877-187t>) 

His eagerness to seive a fuend — Cnticism of Haiolcl (Tennyson) 
— Fuendsliip with Piofessoi Nichol — Thom is Purnell Q ’ 

oi Athendimi) — Lovers Cfoss Ciments {Tathi ') — Many lequests 
foi advice horn Watts Dunton on bis woik — Expressions of 
fiiendship foi Watts Dunton (an mteiestmg exanqile of 
Swinburne s endless commissions enti Listed to his ^^fiiend of 
fi lends etc 

The following lettei shows Swinburne’s eagerness 
to seive an old college chum 


Hoimwood^ 

Jamiaiy 1877 

“ My dear Watts, 

“I believe I am not betiaying a fiiend’s 
confidence m sending you the enclosed notes by 
Nichol, which Appleton has declined to publish in 
the Academy Nichol is naturally anxious to get 
them published as a mattei of meie justice to his 
piofessional as well as peisonal leputation , and I 
believe I need not tell you that no peisonal kindness 
could confei a gieatei obligation on myself than a 
good turn done to the oldest fiiend I have A 
mere glance over the columns will show the light, if 
not the necessity, he has to demand the only means 
of vmdicatmg the results of his long and heavy 
laboui from the most injuiious of almost all 
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possible aspersions If compatible (as, to judge fi om 
many parallel instances, I should suppose it must 
be) with habitual literary etiquette, he would be 
glad that his vindication should appear in the 
Athenceum (or, he says, the Examine'! , but I have 
stiongly dissuaded him from seeking help oi shelter 
in that quartei , though all the doors stood open) So 
instead of applying to MacColl diiect, I have, as 
usual, lecouise to youi untiring kindness, feehng 
that youi greatei intimacy must probably, and 
justly, cany greater weight with him than any 
lequest oi lecommendation of mine 1 shall be 
gieatly disappointed should you be unable to do me 
this ^mall service to Nichol 

“ If, as I earnestly hope may not be the case, you 
cannot (foi once) do me this favoui, may I ask you 
to return the notes diiectto Professoi Nichol, 2, The 
College, Glasgow ^ — as, indeed, he asked me meiely 
to do, with a woid of advice as to means and place 
of publication , but if I can secuie him a speakmg- 
giound m,the Athenaeum, he will doubtless forgive 
my delay and officiousness 

“ With all tiuest good wishes foi this and all 
years, 

“ Evei yours, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

So anxious was Swinburne to aid his friend that, 
when wilting on the following day on vaiious 
affairs of his own, he adds in a postsciipt 

J(mua?y 4fy 1877 

“ I hope you and MacColl will find youiselves 

able to help Nichol (and consequently seive me) 

10 
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m the matter on which I wiote to you a day since, 
enclosing his notes ” 

In the same postsciipt he says 

“ I send (for the Athenccum, if they like) a 
roundel, written on New Yeai’s Day foi the part 
of Maiy Beaton (in the third play of my trilogy) 

“ Evei youis, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

ROUNDEL 

Foi a light love s stLc if a man be stiicken^ 

Stiicken 111 sleep till he wail md wake^ 

What heib shall heal oi what hope shall quicken 
The heait that sinks and the eyes that sicken ^ 

With di earns th it daiken and feais th it thicken^ 

With diys thit hungei and nights that ache 
Foi a light love s sake ^ 

For a long love’s love;, foi a sweet love’s sadness^ 

Foi a sad love s sweetness, a biight love’s bieak, 

Foi a bad love s good that is best of badness, 

Foi a mad love s wisdom, a wise love s madness, 

Foi a live love s moan oi a dead love s gladness, 

Shall a man make meiiy though all men make 
For a light love’s sake ^ 

This loundel appeared in the Atheriwum, 1877 
It was originally intended by Swmbuine foi the 
pait of Maiy Beaton in his tiilogy of ^laiy Stumt 
(1881) 

A week later he again writes to Watts Dunton 
regardmg Nichol 

“ I have just leceived the accompanying levision 
of his oiiginal notes fiom Nichol which he wants 
you to see He tells me he is ‘anxious for an 
intioduction to the Athenceum, which, he says, has 
never been hostile to me, but stiff ’ — e g , revising 
my year’s woik on Dobell without a word of 
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acknowledgment I presume the desire could 
easily be accomplished, and I need not (to you of 
all men) reiterate once more the assurance how- 
anxious in my turn I must always be to do, or help 
in doing, any little service to my oldest friend 
“You asked for my final opinion on Haiold 
here it is There was a very pretty song in Queen 
Mary ‘ The rest is silence ’ 

“ I had wellnigh forgotten the most indis- 
pensable point — to beg you (if you will be good 
enough) to return Niohol’s papers heiewith for- 
warded (after they have been seen in the pioper 
quarter), not to me, but to Professor Nichol, 2, The 
CoHege, Glasgow 

“ Evei yours, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

Professor Nichol was a fieqiient visitor to The 
Pines in the eighties, wheie he was welcomed by 
Swinbuine and Watts-Dunton During later years 
he would come from Glasgow, sometimes makmg 
a lengthy visit during vacation time at the Uni- 
versity He proved lathei a tiying visitor to 
Swinburne in his last yeais On one of these 
occasions he brought an enormous loll of manu- 
script, and msisted upon leading to Swmhurne 
long extracts from some work he was wiitmg, 
much to Swinburne’s disgust It was a case of the 
biter bit— and on this occasion Nichol got in the 
first bite 

“ I won’t see Nichol again,” said Swinburne in a 
fit of exasperation after his depaituie “ He spent 
the time reading his own stuff to me >” 
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One IS reminded of Cailyle’s impatient comment 
upon Coleridge's love of talking 

This early college fiiend of Swinburne’s was an 
arresting liteiary figure at that time Bom at 
Montrose in 1883, and educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, where he and Swinburne fiist met, he was 
appointed Emeiitus Piofessoi of English Liteiatuie 
at Glasgow in 1861, and was well known as the 
author of JLoyd Bacon's Life and Philosophy for 
Black’s series of “ Philosophical Wiitexs,” and of the 
monograph on Byion and of Cailyle in “English 
Men of Letters ” Swinburne wnote a critique 
on his classical drama, Hannibal, in the Foitmghtly 
foi Deeembei, 1872, and his volume of poems, 
Death of Themistocles, etc , was reviewed by Watts- 
Dunton in the Athenceum (vol viii , 1881) The 
woik by which he will best be lemembeied is his 
Tables of JEui opean Histoi y, Literatm e. Science, 
and Alt, from A D 200 to 1888, and of Ameiican 
Liteiatme, Histoiy, and Art This woik, which 
has passed through vaiious editions, and is punted 
m five colours, compi esses with wondeiful clearness 
the gieat leading facts of Eui opean history for 
nearly 1,700 years into a single slim volume, which 
has been described as a triumph of systematization 

At this date Swmburne wrote, mentioning his 
manuscript novel, A Year's Letteis (afterwards 
known in book form as Love's Cross Cw rents), the 
very existence of which, strange to say, Watts- 
Dunton had, until now, never heard It exhibits 
once more his genuine desne to assist another old 
friend, Thomas Purnell 
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Holmwood^ 

‘‘ Fcbfuanj l-i;, 1877 

“ My dear, Waits, 

“ 1 pause m the midst of a paper foi the 
Athenceum on the Poetiy of Babies, m which I 
need not say I have^ at last made an opportunity 
(and made the most of it) to say my say m piaise 
and glory of Chiistina Rossetti on that special scoie, 
as the spnitual sistei ot Blake himself 

‘ Your numerous gia\ei engagements (fiom 
which jmu aie so constantly good enough to snatch 
tune to help a fiicnd ivith good offices oi good 
counsel) may piobably and natmally have made 
yoif forget oi oveilook the not very impoitant fact 
that lather moie than a month ago (if I am not 
wiong) I consulted you tn te Puinell, and Ins 
lequest foi the use of an old manusciipt of mine 
long laid aside (you ha\e nevei seen noi, I piesume, 
heard of it) which had failed, as the anonymous 
woik of an unknown wiitei, to fand favoui in the 
sight of &y publisher (I need not say that this, 
as well as what follows, is in strict confidence, 
‘ betwigst you and me,’ as Mis Gamp says, and 
‘without prejudice’ — in the professional phiase of 
JMr Guppy ) Cela sentend Not heaimg from 
you on the matter p?o oi con, and having pietty 
well forgotten all but the outlines of chaiactei and 
general tone of my maiden attempt (in 1862-63) at 
a study of contemporary life and manneis, I hunted 
up the manusciipt and sent it unrevised and even 
uni epei used to my oldest (and, with youiself, my 
best and most tiusted) fiiend, John Nichol, foi his 
opinion and ad\ ice on the matter (I mus t premise 
that, as a youngster, I and otheis always, and 
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justly, held in some awe as well as lespect his 
ultra-Seottish quality of strict ciitieal judgment, 
as noticeably cleai -sighted and cool headed evenfoi 
a man some six yeais my senioi ) It is with no 
mendacious mock-modesty — that vicious virtue of 
the moral British coward to which you know that I 
make no pretension (‘ I cannot attain unto it,’ as 
the Psalmist regretftilly remarks) — that I say I was 
really startled by the waimth and thoroughness of 
his lepeatedly expressed admiiation, and the vigour 
with which he msists that ‘ it mttst be published 
I send you but one sentence of his second or thud 
lettei on the subject by way of sample, asking you 
only to bear in mind the age, character, and position 
of the writer 

“‘I hesitate to express my full feeling about the 
book,^ lest the simple language should seem inflated 
To me it appeals an almost consummate piece of 
art, among Englisli analytical novels of our age 
only rivalled by The Scarlet Letter The surface 
IS a sparkling picture of a phase of society with 
which the writei is evidently familiai But how 
many will detect the darts of satire in every page, 
and the luiid scorn that luns through the whole 
(I didn’t mean it for a satiie, but I suppose the 
reader would hardly infer on the writer’s part as 
warm and conscientious a regard for the British 
institutions of marriage, divorce, and mheritance 
as evei animated the chaste pen, foi example, of the 
judicious Thackeray ) 

“ Theie is much moie to the same, or an equally 
gratifying effect, and deahng with details of char- 
acter unintelligible except after a leading of the 

^ i Year*& Letters 
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little stoiy, which is fiom half to two-thirds of the 
usual novel’s length — peihaps less I have cancelled 
a few unimpoitant lines and passages — not half a 
page in all — to which Nichol seems to have thought 
that possible objection might be taken by Hei Giace 
the Dowager Duchess of Giundy So much for 
the book 

“ Now, as to the place andmannei of publication, 
1 need haidly say that I expect no special adv intage 
to myself fiom an anonymous oi pseudonymous 
contiibution to pool old PuinelFs projected paper 
I have told him, indeed, that I can have nothing to 
do with a papei which should have anything in 
common with the Hoi! nets and Toviaha'wks'^ of 
the period , also how glad I was, when a libel on 
Jowett appealed in Vamty Fmr, that I had turned 
a persistently deaf eai toits editoi’s solicitations for 
my pationage, to which he has replied in an 
excellent spiiit On the other hand, theie is this to 
be consideied — and you, foi one, will not doubt my 
word when I tell you it is a point which cariies 
much more weight widi me than any peisonal 
consideiatioii of my own public lepute oi private 
mteiest — that I hold myself, as I have repeatedly 
said, undei an obligation to Purnell which nothing 
can in any way cancel or in any adequate degree 
lequite It was directly thiough his friendly offices, 
and wholly thiough his unsolicited kindness, that 
I obtained w^hat I then held, and still hold, as the 
very highest honour, privilege, and happiness of my 

^ The pio]ected papei ' was a journal called the Tailer, and 
Puinell was the diamatic ciitic alieady lefeiied to as Thomas 
Purnell, who wiote ovqi the initial Q ’ foi the Aihenceim 

2 Names of popular London peiiodicals at that time in 
circulation 
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whole life— that of being pi esented to the man who 
was to me (I should think) what Chiist Himself 
must have seemed to His veiy fiist disciples, to 
whom and for whom I would veiy gladly have 
given all the blood of my body and all the poweis 
of my heait and mind and soul and spiiit — as 
gladly and thankfully as if I had still been in the 
fiist fever of a boy’s loving woiship and passionate 
reverence 

“ Heie, aftei many years, is the fiist oppoitunity 
given me of paying some little instalment of my 
great and lifelong debt to the man who was the 
immediate means of my being piesented to Joseph 
Mazzini Now let me ask you whether 3fOu really 
think it IS possible for me to rise to the occasion 
aftei the following fashion — and you will allow that, 
unless I comply with this veiy first request foi an 
act of good will or giatitude (though, of course, he 
does not put it in that light) on my pait, I can 
only answei to such practical effect as this 

“ ‘ It IS peifectly true, my dear fellow, that for 
ten yeais I have always admitted that I owe you 
an obligation which I nevei can duly repay, but 
wish I could repay, however inadequately, in some 
part But this, you must observe, was simply a 
he I have the misfoitune to be an habitual liar — 
especially on matters which affect a man’s loyalty, 
his gratitude, or his honoui You now offer me 
the best and simplest opportunity of proving to 
you and to myself whether I meant what I said I 
hasten to embrace the opportunity of showmg that 
I did not I have no reason to believe that by 
complying with your request I should gam anything 
foi mvself m the way of credit or of profit I feel 
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it not wholly impossible that some people might 
think I should expose myself to some danger of 
loss on either scoie (in the eyes of some other 
people unknown) I' cannot even in idea bring 
myself to face foi one instant the possibility of such 
a iisk, for I have the further misfortune to be a 
coward by natuie, tiadition, constitution, and 
descent I i egret, therefore, to say in effect — foi 
secuiity, self-inteiest, profit, and the good opinion 
of sti angers aie to me as the very bieath of my 

nostrils — that I will see you d befoie I act up 

to my woid, or show you the slightest piactical 
token of that gratitude which I must allow', and 
you will allow, I ha\e nevei been slow to express 
by woid of mouth as long as I felt it peifectly safe 
to do so And even now I am prepaied to assert, 
and will stand by what I say like a man, that I shall 
be happy to prove my sense of obligation to you in 
any other way than the only one now apparent 
Provided always, I need haidiy add, that it costs 
me nothing, and is on all other grounds geneially 
likely to conduce to my own ciedit and profit ’ 

“ Upon my honour, and I write in cool blood 
and sober morning seriousness If evei I do 

degrade myself so far beneath the level of a very 
Bulgar, may I die — a Poet Laureate I 

“ After this fearful imprecation I had perhaps 
better subside, m diead of an anti-chmax, and 
turn back to my babies, of whom I leally think 
I shall makea veiy pretty prose poem for MacColl 
(By the way, I ask you to give him, if he likes to 
insert it, and, if not, to letuin to me, the unique 
copy, now in youi hands, of my Ballad to Fran 90 is 
Villon, which I want to see at once — and at last in 
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pimt ) As it 1%, I begin to see — ^it dawns upon me 
dimly— that with a geneious disiegaid foi the 
lvalue of youi time and a fiiendly contempt foi the 
not wholly improbable chance that you may have 
something better to do than to decipher my ihap- 
sodies, I have been writing to you a pi opos de bottes 
lather in the spiiit and style of Master Heibeit 
Seyton, if you do him the honour to remembei 
anything of the name oi nature of that young 
gentleman My only apology must he first of all 
111 the only reason oi excuse that I have foi bestow- 
ing all my tediousness on youi woiship — namely, 
my trust in youi said worship’s kindness and friendly 
sympathy — on geneial, if not particular, grounds of 
fellow-feeling , and, secondly, m the sad fact that as 
111 some points {one of which, 1 fear, you will infei 
to be exuberance of gushing chattel on all subjects 
of personal and egoistic excitement that may spring 
up to right oi left — but I don’t think I do often 
gush ovei you to this extent , I hope not, or you 
piobably would drop my acquaintance}, I found 
myself at thirty very much what I was at thiiteen, 
so 1 have some leason to feai that if I live so long 
I shall find myself on the same points (like Landor) 
very much the same at seventy as 1 was at seven- 
teen,^ but also some leason to expect and believe 
that in any case and at any age I shall be, 

“ Ever youis, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

In reply to this letter Watts-Dunton earnestly 
protested against the publication of this novel in 

^ When Swinburne reached the age of seventy he was 
certainly m many respects, still very like a boy of seventeen 
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The Tatlet (as the periodical was called), ■which, 
in his opinion, was not the class of journal a writei 
of Swinburne’s signal position m the liteiary 
woild would do wisely to contiibute Swmbuine, 
howevei, in his geneious resolve to do Thomas 
PuineU a service, in spite of Watts- Dunton’s 
protest, gave his consent to the production of 
his story in this journal in serial form , and so 
it came about that A Year's Letters began to 
appear in The Tatlei on August 25, 1877, and 
was completed on Decembei 29 of the same year, 
Swmbuine selecting “Mis Horace Manners” as 
a pseudonym 

No' sooner had ^ Year's Lettejs completed its 
serial course in The Tatlei than Watts-Dunton 
began to advocate its publication in book form, 
and with a persistency moie eloquent than when 
opposing its issue in a journal of no impoitance at 
the time when his attention was fiist diawn to it 
But Swinburne, -wdio had unearthed this “ old 
manuscript* long laid aside ” — a manusciipt which 
“ had failed, as the anonymous woik of an unknown 
writer, to find favour in the sight of any publisher,” 
to quote the authoi’s own words — unearthed it 
purely to “oblige a fiiend ” to whom he o’W’’ed a 
deep debt of gratitude, felt no desiie to reveal him- 
self as the author, and give so comparatively slight 
a woik a place among ins more ambitious produc- 
tions It took Watts-Dunton, indeed, wellnigh 
a quarter of a century to oveicome his friend’s 
scruples , for it was not until 1905 that Swmbuine 
consented reluctantly to “ disinter this buried 
bantling of his literary youth,” which was issued 
by Messrs Chatto and Windus with the new 
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title, suggested by Watts-Dunton, of Love's Cioss 
Cm rents 

In a postsciipt to this letter he asks Watts- 
Dunton to Older foi him “ Balzac’s Correspondence” 

the well-known volume, Coi i espondance de 

Hanoi e de Bahac (1819-1850)— which had just 
been published (Pans, 1876) Swmbuine then goes 
on to make other lequests in the same postciipt 

“Secondly,” he says, “will you look at the 
enclosed, and if you think it necessary oi woith 
while, leply for me (as this may possibly shut him 
up) to the Bulgaiian -wiiter (would I weie a Pasha 
for his sake ') to whom, as you will peiceive, k have 
already had to write word that I know and wish 

to know nothing of any d paper from his b 

hand^ This wild intimation, couched in legal 
phraseology, may possibly have the lequisite eflPect 
if you will interpose (m my name) a few (strictly 
legal, as well as theological) allusions to his eyes, 
limbs, and geneial impudence 

“ And, thirdly, will you kindly ask MacColl if 
he could oblige me by sending two or three copies 
of the numbei (I quite forget its date) of the 
AthencBum containing my veises on a forsaken 
garden — ‘ In a coign of the cliflf,’ etc ^ After half 
a day’s hunting I cannot lay my hand on them 
anywhere, and I want one or two copies to give 
away , and also, if piocurable, of last year’s Birth 
Song on M R’sbaby” 

Swinburne’s poem. The Forsaken Garden, so 
much admiied by readeis of the Athen(smn, 
had appealed in that journal on July 22, 1870 
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The othei poem to which he alludes — The Bn th 
Song, published in the Atheiiceum, Febiuaiy 19, 
1876 — refeis to William Rossetti’s daughtei, 
Olivia Frances Bladox Rossetti, born Septembei 20, 
1875 

In this same postsciipt, Swinburne adds, showing 
plainly with what ceaseless eneigy he woiked in 
those days at the quiet home at Henley-on-Thames 

“ I have done and despatched Cong) eve to the 
Encyclopcedia B? itannica, and am about to write a 
few lines of criticism on Hugo’s divine httle poem 
published on Sunday (the 5th) in the Rdpuhhque des 
LeWes, which I shall send to MacColl I only 
wish \ could boriow Gabriel Rossetti’s genius for 
fiv e minutes (but that I have often washed — in vain) 
and tianslate the Mastci s \eise woithily ” 

Swinburne’s chaiacteiistically appiecialive ciiti- 
cism of Victoi Hugo’s “ di\ me little poem ” 
fills about two columns ol the Athermuni 
(Febiuaiy ’24, 1877) The poem, published m the 
Rcpublique des Betties in November, 1876, was 
called Ba Sieste de Jeanne, and Swinburne almost 
surpasses himself in his laptiue ovei its thnty- 
eight poetic lines “ If a jewel of such piice,” he 
declares, “was in effect thrown into that year’s 
treasury (1876) — as unquestionably it has been — 
it would seem somewhat less than rational or 
gracious to take the less heed of it because it bears 
the image and superscription ol no Greek demigod, 
but of an immortal who has not yet put off 
mortality, as surely he need not do to establish 
his claim to godhead by light of godlike gloiy and 
by proof of divine beneficence ” 
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The letter that follows is a good example of the 
interest Swmbuine took in cuiieiit journalistic 
liteiatuie 

'' “ Holm WOOD, 

“FchuaryZl, 1S77 

“ My deak Watts, 

“ Do tell me il you know or can find out who 
IS the author of The Israelihsk Question, and the 
Comment of the Canaan Journals thei eon It is fai 
away the wittiest thmg evei published withm my 
memoiy Aiistophanes might have loaied applause 
of it Now foi the fiist time in our day one can 
feel exactly what the contemporaries of the great 
writers of political squibs — whose ciaekeiS' have 
stiU some fiie left m them — must have felt when 
they were fiist let off Some of the parodies are 
supei human proofs ot plenary inspiration unim- 
pregnable by any infidel sophist How is it the 
thing has had no raoie echo than in the columns of 
the Pall Mall I found it quite difficult, when 
oidenng it, to explain what I wanted— ^et it must 
have been two good months out Aie we so much 
slowei and heavier -witted than oui fathers weie 
fiom Swift’s day down to Canning’s ^ Oi can the 
rancour of the newspapers so impartially and 
incompai ably well chaffed in it, have been poweiful 
enough to snuff out all notice of a pamphlet which 
really, to my weak mind, seems to approach nearer 
the unattainable model of Voltaiie than anyone 
could have conceived it possible for any mortal 
man’s wit to do^ In any ease, there is an 

Enghshman alive — if this be a fair sample of his 
capacity — who may take rank at once with the 
very greatest political humorists of all tune — in my 
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pool opinion I had no idea theie was such wit 
left m this stohd woild Among his builesque 
ai tides, the Standard is good, the Telegraph is 
very good. The Tones is very good indeed, but 
the Spectator is ‘ beyond all mortal praise ’ I am 
sure, knowing youi sense of humoui, that if you 
have lead it you will .agree with me, and, if not, 
when you have, you will 

“My essay oi study on Charlotte Bionte^ is 
glowing into another pamphlet, and I will say 1 
thinlc one of the best things in piose — but MacColl 
can give it by instalments 

“ Please, howevei it faies with my long account 
at Nptt’s, do secuie foi me, on the day of pubhta- 
tion, a copy of the new senes of Hugo’s Ldgende 
des Siecles ” 

Hoimwood^ 

Feh uarxj 29, lb7 7 

“ My DFAii Watts, 

“ Oui lespective notes of yesteiday vill just 
have cios^^ed, but I send a line again to acknow- 
ledge youis and to ask if you will be good enough 
to get me a book leiieved in yeslei day’s Tall 
3Iall, and published in London by Kachette (King 
William Street, Siiand) — Franootr Villon, 6t%de 
biogr aphique, pai Auguste Longnon, who, it 
would seem, has uneaithed a whole lot of new 
documents relative to the lespected and reput- 
able life of the thud great Chiistian poet of the 
Ages of Faith — in every way confiimatoiy (I am 
thankful to say) of all previous evidence as to its 
character You might (if he should not happen 

^ A Note on Charlotte Bronte was leviewed by Watts D nut on 
in the Athenceum (vol n ^ 1877) 
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to have seen oi heard of it) let D G R Imow of 
this, in case he letains any ol the old affectionate 
inteiest which he formeily shaied with me in the 
work and foi tunes of the baid Tiay do also 

fulfil youi kindly offer (which has just ciossed my 
petition to you) to get me Hugo’s book without 
the delay of an unnecessaiy houi ^ How well 1 
lemembei the rapture of receiving the two volumes 
of the fiist pait of it in the eaily autumn of 1859 — 
over seventeen yeais ago — a good yeai befoie I 
had left college I One might almost make a 
poeme/ on that 

“ Ever yours, 

“AC Swinbiten;e ” 

111 announcing his fathei s death, Swinburne 
wiites 


“ Holmwood, 

“Match 6, 1877 

“ Mv DEAE Watts, 

“ You are the second fiiend to whom I 
write woid of my fathei ’s death on Sunday aftei- 
noon The first was Jowett I feel that 1 may be 
as sure of your sympathy as of his 

* 

“ It will be a gieat little kindness if you can get 
and send me at once last week’s number (Sunday, 
February 25) of the Bepubhque des Lett^es, 
which must somehow have miscanied for the fiist 
time This week’s (March 4) has come all light 
The missing one, I suppose (oddly enough, as it 


^ Victor Hugo’s Ligende des Szccles was reviewed by Watts 
Dunton m the Athenmnm (vol i , 1877) 
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seems) must have contained the remainder of the 
article on me begun the week before 

“ I am reading with very genuine though not 
unalloyed interest and sympathy, as well as ad- 
miration, the Autobiography of Miss Martineau, 
always such a biave woman, often so wise — some- 
times not so (as her 'Yankee friends might have 
said) My warm admiration and enjoyment of two 
among her stories for children, and one of those for 
adults, go back (in one, if not two, of the cases) 
almost as far as my memory of books 

“Always, my dear Watts, m good times for me 
as now m bad, 

“ Affectionately and giatefully yours, 

“AC Swinburne 

“PS — I am Sony to hear from MacCollthat he 
has been ‘ laid up with an accident ’ I hope he is 
all nght now W ill you let him know I am going 
on with the essay on Charlotte Bionte, which he 
can have (^11 oi pait of it) as soon oi as late as he 
pleases 

A week later Swinburne writes 

“March 24, 1877 

“My dear Watts, 

“ I need not say it could nevei have entered 
my mind to impute the brief delay of your answer 
to my two long (if not — to mdulge in a Lamb-like 
play on words — my too long) epistles to any cause 
but the necessity of accident This piemised once 
for all, I may say with a cleai conscience how glad 
I was to get youi note yesterday You must 
certainly find time and make occasion by-and-by 

11 
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to run down here and review the treasures of the 
Irbrary and prrnts-room before, at some drm future 
date yet unfixed, they are once more taken down 
and boxed up for removal My mother wrll be 
glad to see you by-and-by, and I to show you 
what I never shall have srrch pleasure agarrr in 
showing as in the days when I never thought 
of then passing into my hands, for God knows 
the sense of ownership and mheiitance has taken 
all taste out of my mouth for any of them at 
present 

“ My Villon project is to incorporate all my yet 
unpublished translations — new and old — into the 
body of an essay on his genius and position in 
literary history ^ 

“ I think it probable tliat henceforth (if my 
health permit, and I must endeavoui to take care 
that it shall) I shall live rather more than less in 
London than I have done of late years My 
mother says she wants me always to consider her 
house my home — and so m a sense I naturally 
shall, wherever and whenever she may fix it , but 
of course I shall not regularly lire with her, as my 
sisters and brother will continue to do It is 
pleasant to think that one or two — especially 
pleasant, I will frankly say, to think that you 
yourself — would miss me or feel any want if I 
were to be cut off from the society of my friends 
in London 

“ I have just done upwards of forty lines on a 
marine or patriotic and poetie-historical subject 

^ Swinburnes Tmnslaiion from ike Ftenck of Fmngois PiUon 
was published m the following year (1878) m Foerns and Ballads 
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which aie certainly as fine as anything I ever did 
or hope to do If I am wrong you shall tell me 
so when you hear oi read them 

“ Ever yours, 

“AC Swinburne ” 

Again he turns to his friend foi assistance in le- 
gal d to matters that might well have been settled 
without his assistance But, fully occupied as 
Watts D unton was with his ovra affairs at this 
important literary period in his life, he never 
hesitated to attend to these hundied and one 
comijaissions 


Holmwood, 

Jamiary 20, 1878 

“ My dear Waits, 

“ I was m hopes to have seen you yesteiday 
by oi befoie one o’clock, as I thought we had 
agieed, bijt I suppose you found it impossible to 
keep the engagement I stayed m some time ovei 
the hour, and consequently, when I did go out, I 
found Chatto’s shop shut — whereat, like theheioine 
of Gabriel Rossetti’s poem, 2Vie ide's Chamhei , I 
‘ cursed God, and lived ’ 

“A matter on which I wished to ask for your 
advice is about my four sonnets on the wai e , 
The White C%ai , (2) Rizpah, and that To Kossuth, 
which I enclose) Now I am, of course, really 

and seriously anxious that this quaitette oi quad 
nlateral of poems should appeal at once and strike 
while the iron is hot To delay then appearance 
would be like postponing a speech till the session 
was over Out they must and shall come, if I 
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have to pay foi having them printed on a fly-sheet 
and hawked about the streets ’ 

“ By-the-by, I must say it was rathei a daring 
assertion {in hat re) of our fiiend MacColFs that the 
Athenceum has always kept clear of political con- 
tributions m veise as well as piose, when m 1859 — 
as I peifectly well lemember — it published a whole 
series of red-hot political poems by Mis Browning, 
abusing England and gloiifymg Louis Buonapaite, 
for which I trust she has been foi given 

“ Before ending, I must consult you in a rather 
delicate point of etiquette Some yeais ago I was 
unwise enough to lend Miss Blind my copies 
of Matthew Arnold’s eailiest publications, The 
Strayed Reveller and Empedocles on Etna (and, I 
think, also the first senes of his collected poems — 
a copy given me by a near relation now dead — 
which I valued far beyond then money’s woith as 
larities, though that is now veiy considerable), as 
books I had had when a boy and caiiiefl about in 
my pocket on holidays, and which aie now not 
to be had foi love oi money I mentioned this 
matter once to her with all possible delicacy, and 
she ‘ was very sorry they had not been returned ’ — 
which was not very satisfactory Can you suggest 
anything * But I fear the question will baffle even 
your resources I would give anything m reason 
to have the books back I have haidly any I 
should be so sorry to have lost Except, indeed, 
the book so many years detained by Gabriel 
Rossetti, which I positively must and will have 
back, as I know that, at all events, cannot be mis- 
laid — Hope’s Costumes of the Ancients (one vol , 
folio, boaids, first edition), which also was given me 
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(when I was a child) by one of my family long 
since dead, of whom I have no other memorial If 
you can at the same time rout out the three or four 
numbers of the Oxford and Camhiidge Magazine, 
wanting to complete my set for binding, lent — not 
less wisely — in the same quarter, I shall be thankful 
But ‘ God do so unto- me, and more also ’ — ^what- 
ever that Scriptural imprecation may mean — if ever 
again I lend anything moie valuable than money 
to a woman or an artist 

“ And now I think I may and must release you, 
only hoping I have not trespassed too far on your 
patience and friendship Write to me at Glasgow, 
andi>I will not fail to answer 

“ Evei yours, 

“AC Svinburne” 

In this letter Swinburne enclosed the proof of 
the sonnet To Lotus Kossuth, with his coriections 
for the press 

“ Light of our fatheis eyes, and in our own 

Stai of the unsettxng sunset ' foi thy name. 

That on the front of noon was as a flame 
In the gieat yeai nigh thiity years agone 
When all the heavens of Europe shook and shone 
'With stoimy wmd and lightning, keeps it fame 
And bears its witness all day through the same , 

Not foi past days and gieat deeds past alone, 

Kossuth, we praise thee as oui Landoi praised. 

But that now too we know thy voice upiaised. 

Thy voice, the trumpet of the truth of God, 

Thine hand, the thundei beaiei s, raised to smite 
As with heaven s lightning for a sword and rod 
Men s heads abased before the Muscovite ’ 


The following letter is an interesting example 
of these endless “commissions” with which he 
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entrusted his “ ft lend of fiiends,” who was becoming 
every day more and more indispensable 

“ Hoi mwood, 

“June 22, 1879 

“My DEAK Watts, 

“ I write in gieat haste to catch, if possible, 
the morning post , there is no othei till to-morrow 
evemng ' 

“ Chatto has not sent a single weekly newspaper 
to order they should all have been heie by nine 
this morning On second thoughts, to pi event any 
confusion of my own with my mothei’s account, I 
shall not older the Pall Mall of the people who 
supply her with journals, butoidei it straight from 
the office, subscribing foi three or six months Will 
you kindly draw up and forwaid me a propei 
business-like older to that effect, and let me know 
if, and how much, I ought to pay in advance, a task 
which you, perhaps, would undertake for me, and I 
could send you a cheque foi the amount as soon as 
you can get and send me a cheque-book I have 
not one blank cheque by me, which is very in- 
convenient 

“As to my MSS and proofs, the unfinished 
article on the sham Shakespearian play of King 
Edward III was assuredly left m the drawer of 
the table I mentioned, together with CapeVs Pro- 
lusions, and in that book a small shp of paper con- 
taining notes for the said aiticle Till I have these 
by me I can make no way at all 

“ I have just found my missing pen-holder, and 
can write at comparative ease again , so don’t 
trouble youiself about that I want and must have 
of Chatto at once proofs of 1st act of Mary Stuart, 
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part 3rd (the MS I have) , I hope you will not 
by this time think me as exacting as a certain 
friend of ours, seeing how impoitant these things 
are to me 

“ Did I tell you I had (before leavmg town) a 
letter from some Hungarian Countess, whose name 
nobody can speak and nobody can spell, askmg 
leave to translate something of mine ? I cannot 
find the lettei (a very curt one), which must be 
driftmg loose about my rooms I would not be 
ungiacious to a woman (even a woman of letters), 
so if you can find it will you show me how to 
answer and diiect it propeily ^ 

%JL pfopos, you will think it ‘ vulgar ’ to expiess 
contempt and disgust for piofessional literal y hacks , 
may I ask your opinion as to both parties in the late 
case concerning an alleged libel in Ty uth ? These, 
and such as these, cieatuies are what I (and I think 
most people) understood by the teim ‘ men of 
letters ’ , and if it be ‘ vulgai ’ (as you seem to 
thmk) to keep aloof from and look down on them, 
‘ vulgar ’ I must be content to remain Thackeray, 
indeed, could not pietend to despise them without 
justly mcuirmg the lepioach of vulgai ity for he 
had long been of then tribe , witness his Yellow- 
plush Papeys and Miscellanies, passim With me, 
I would beg leave to submit, the case is somewhat 
different 

“ I cannot but be amused with dear old 
W M R ’s tiibulation on finding the authorship 
of his ‘ hbel ’ geneially known, when I remember 
of old his frequent denunciations of the anonymous 
system, and his fiery expressions of scorn for any 
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man who would not prefer to sign anythmg he 
might write, whenever signature was possible 

“ I trust you wiU gratify us all soon with another 
visit 

“ Ever youis, 

“A C Swinburne 

“ (To be forwarded) 

“ Odd volumes of Hugo L^gende des Skecles, 
vol 1 , Actes et Paroles, vol i , Avant VEx%l, 
vol 11 , Pendant I'Eanl 

“ Parcels of papeis (pi oofs and MSS ) wrapped 
loosely (not tied or sealed) in biown paper or 
newspaper, containing MS (unfinished) of Tiistiam 
and Iseult 

“ In drawei of little wiiting-table, MS notes Oji 
the Histone Play of King Edwaid III , with 
Capel's Piolusiom bound in calf extia 

“ Chatto to send me eiery week the Athenceum, 
Academy, Saturday Review, and Spectator ” 

The time was now rapidly approaching when 
these two friends were to become housemates at 
The Pines 



VII 

SWINBURNE AT THE PINES 

In the autumn of 1879 Swinburne, broken down 
m health, went to visit Watts- Dunton, then living 
in the Weitei Road, Putney “ Stay here foi a 
while,” said his friend, “the an of Wimbledon 
Common will soon restore you ” 

Swinburne assented Ever since the first 
meeting with Watts-Dunton he had been con- 
scious of a tranquillizing influence in his fiiend’s 
personality, which appealed to him at this cntieal 
juncture 'Yet, wreck as he was, it is doubtful 
whethei he would have listened to anyone else who 
had made a like proposal In any case, no one 
else came forward, and Lady Jane Swinburne, 
deeply concerned at the stories she had heaid of 
her son’s ways of living, had written a distracted 
letter to Watts-Dunton invoking his help, as she 
knew already the importance Swinburne attached 
to his advice His doctoi had aheady given up 
the case as practically hopeless, and few would 
have cared for the responsibihty that Watts 
Dunton so cheerfully assumed 
On the day when Swinburne arrived, he could 
barely walk a dozen steps without the helping arm 

169 
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of his friend , and when assisted to a chan, his body 
shook from head to foot as if with some convulsive 
seizure Ceitainly he was in a despeiate plight 
By wise and tactful dietetic tieatment he improved 
wonderfully, and a week later alieady he had 
found out what was destined to prove one of his 
favourite walks across Putney Heath 

And in the woik of renovation Watts-D unton’s 
cook shaies honoui with her master She was a 
mistiess of her craft, and exeited all hei cunning 
to concoct dainties for the sick poet At first he 
ignoied all hei culinary blandishments But she 
peisisted, and finally he succumbed, and she took 
an hilarious delight as gradually the dainties dis- 
appeared more and moie rapidly “ He’s a-took 
it I” she would say, and cany lound the empty 
plate in tiiumph to show the lest of the household 

Swinburne’s health at the end of these few weeks’ 
change was so markedly improved that he went to 
see his family His mothei was delighted at the 
change, and, heaiing of Watts-Duntoii’c pioposed 
move to The Pines, she wrote a lettei of entieaty, 
asking him to take her son as lodgei 

To this proposal Watts-Dunton did not at once 
consent He felt it needed deliberation More- 
over, he wished to talk with other members of the 
family who were moving with him into his new 
quarters But Swinburne himself now asked if he 
might come He appreciated fully the change in 
his health, and he felt Watts-Dunton’s companion- 
ship was something of which he felt increasing 
need 

There was always a yearning for congenial com- 
panionship m Swmburne’s nature Companionship 
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of some kind was an essential to his intellectual life 
He had sought it yeais before undei Rossetti’s 
loof But Rossetti, stimulating as a friend,^ lacked 
that tianquillizmg quality of friendship that Swin- 
burne’s nature pecuhaily craved Befoie long he 
left Chelsea, and became attached to a gioup of 
brilliant, eiratic souls, who amused him, but soon 
played havoc with his highly stiung temperament 
Plastic and sensitive to a degiee, Swmbuine 
speedily took on the colour (foi good or ill) of his 
immediate enviionment , and it was a happy day foi 
him when a man like Watts-D unton ciossed his 
path, won his confidence, and appealed to the man’s 
finer-.side , for Swinburne was nevei a vicious man 
— merely a highly impressionable man who fell 
into vicious ways moie by way of imitation and 
bravado than because he really took pleasuie in 
them This is shown by the almost miiaculous 
alacrity with which he shed the “ old Adam ” as 
soon as he had come to live with Watts-Dunton 
Some ten yeais before he joined Watts-Dunton 
in the autumn of 1879, Swmbuine wiote to his 
ft lend m teims that showed clearly the pait Watts- 
Dunton had begun to play m his life 

“ I must say I do feel the want of a God (of faith 
and friendship) to whom I might offer saciifices of 
thanksgiving for the gift of such a good friend as I 
have in you I really know nothing else in my hfe 
for which I feel (and know that I ought to feel) so 
thankful as for this ” 

And after many years of intimacy he could still 
write as follows 

^ He proved less satisfactory as a companion See ante^ p 17 
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“ Bhockhampton Park, 

“ July 31 (2 pm ), [1891 ] 

“My dear Walter, 

“ This IS a terrible time for us We had 
heard that my brother Edward had returned to 
England, and that he was lying dangerously, or 
at least seriously, ill in London Woods, my 
mother’s butler and trusted seivant, was sent to 
look after him the day before yesterday He has 
just telegraphed that my brother is dying Alice 
has left us for London, not expecting to see him 
alive She wished me not to accompany her (as 
of course I proposed to do), preferring to take only 
hei maid with hei I had just finished the enclosed 
note when she came into this loom with the news 
“ Yours at all times affectionately, 

“AC Swinburne 

“PS — To anyone but you, who know me better 
than anyone, it might seem necessary to explain 
that my inaction at such a moment is due to no 
fault or default of mine It is wished that I should 
stay heie, and undei the circumstances I have, of 
course, no choice — even if I could wish to leave 
the house where my mother is 

“ Please send me a line as soon as you get 
this Not that I need any assurance of your 
sympathy, but that the sight of a written word 
from you would be the next best thing to the sight 
of your face or the touch of your hand ’ 

So Swinburne went to The Pines 

“ On October 9, 1879, ‘ one van of furniture, as 
per estimate and contract ’ — to adopt the carter’s 
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own phraseology on this memorable occasion — was 
removed from 25, Guilford Street, Russell Square, 
where Swinburne lodged, to The Pines, Putnej 
Hill This van contained Swmbuines worldly 
effects They filled two rooms — one loom on the 
first floor, looking out upon the back garden, and 
still known as ‘ Swinburne’s library ’ , and a bed- 
room on the flooi above, with a ‘ commanding 
view ’ of Putney Hill from the top window m front 
of the house 

Gradually he recovered not only his physical 
strength, but his mental activity, and the idea 
(which has become so prevalent during the last year 
or so^ that the Swinburne of The Pines was a kind 
of amiable eccentric with the ancient spirit and fiie 
pretty mgh extinguished, is far removed from the 
truth The fact that he had lost the taste for his 
old Bohemian life by no means implies that he had 
lost the zest for living, and only those unacquainted 
with his life at The Pines could suppose that he 
dragged out a monotonous, vegetating existence 
He lived simply and quietly, it is true, reahzing at 
last the harmfulness to one of his hyper-excitable 
temperament of those social distractions that prove 
just an agreeable stimulus to some men A man’s 
method of living must be judged in relation to his 
temperament Browning’s “white tie” piochvities 
were as essential to his intellectual well-being, as 
were Swinburne’s stay-at-home habits to his Yet 
Swmburne’s life at The Pmes, though quiet and 
sequestered, w’^as anything but dull His high 

1 Vide Life and Letters of Theodot e atts-Dnwton (T C and 
E C Jack, Ltd) 
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spiiits and mepressible humoui weie obvious 
enough to intimate fiiends His intellectual acute- 
ness was maintained down to the very end 
Extreme deafness, during the last yeai oi so of his 
hfe, put lestiictions on his intercourse with some 
friends But with those of Ins immediate circle to 
whose voices he "was accustomed, even this afflic- 
tion made httle difference to his liveliness and 
active interests Noi can we concui with the view 
that sees such a lamentable falling off in the poetic 
work achieved at The Pines 

Some critics seem to have made up then mmds 
that there was something necessarily devitalizmg 
in the air of Putney, and necessarily paialyzihg in 
the friendship with Watts-Dunton, and proceed 
then to read into Swinburne’s work the effect of 
the blighting (^) influence If his later work shows 
less of the old-time magic, is that not what we 
might expect fiom a middle aged lyiic poet ^ And 
if we miss the exultant splendour of the “ first fine 
careless rapture,” suiely there is abundaSit beauty 
and vigorous mentality in the poetic output of his 
later years 

Both Miss Watts and Mis Mason (Watts- 
Dunton’s sisters), who knew him foi tw^enty-five 
years, have testified to the invariable courtesy 
and sweetness of Swmbuine , and Mis Watts- 
Dunton has often spoken of his gaiety and 
charm 

Knowing his language, when excited, to be on a 
pai with that of William Morns, Watts-Dunton 
stipulated that there should be no swear words 
used before the household “ If you are feeling 
that way,” said his friend, “express yourself in 
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French ” Swinburne agieed to this, and his know- 
ledge of the language being, like his favourite 
Sam’s knowledge of London, “ both extensive 
and pecuhai,” he was able to relieve his feehngs 
and spare those of the family 

One of his little boy friends, howevei, soon dis- 
covered that Swinburne in a tempei meant Swin- 
burne talking volubly in French, and sometimes, 
when Swinburne used a foieign teim in ordinary 
conversation, he would say, “ Oh, what a big sweai 
woid Mr Swinburne’s using t” 

So far as his general habits were concerned, 
Swinburne’s days at The Pines went lound with 
almo^ clock-like regularity, and scarcely evei vaned 
by a shade day in and day out Like his old fiiend 
Rossetti, he worked into the night and was never 
an early iisei But, unlike Rossetti, he had a 
splendid capacity foi sleep , even the afternoon 
naps in his bedroom, which usually lasted for two 
or three hours, iievei mteifered with his night’s 
rest 

If, however, foi any cause he found himself 
sleepless, he would nevei he in bed, but would get 
up instantly and proceed to his sittmg-ioom to 
make notes foi some piece of literal y work 

His bedioom at The Pines was fai fiom luxurious 
The fuimtuie, which was lather scant, belonged to 
the mid-Vietorian period It was, in fact, the same 
suite with which he had furnished his bedioom at 
Balhol in his undergraduate days There were no 
pictures on the walls, except a portrait of his fathei, 
the Admiial, and one of his giandmothei. Lady 
Ashburnham A tall bookcase reachmg from the 
flooi to the ceiling was filled with books by English, 
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French, and Italian wi iters ^ A paiticular shelf 
was devoted to sensational novels, these being 
especially diawn upon for bed leading 

Duiing one of these “ readings ” on a ceitam night 
he neaily met with his death 

Swinburne was caieless about fiie to a degree 
that would seem almost inci edible, unless one beais 
in mind that he was one of those men to whom 
danger is a thing unknown When in his libiary he 
would occasionally set fiie to a giate full of tom up 
manuscripts oi letters, filling the house with smoke 
and alaimmg the household, while he lemained 
tranquilly indifferent And so fiequently did he 
leave a blazing fiie m his sitting-ioom that qne of 
the household sat up in oidei to make all secure 
But even after Swinburne had gone to his bedioom 
there was no absolute sense of security until the 
light beneath his door ceased to shine, foi it was his 
habit to select a novel, and, propping himself up 
among his pillows, start reading with a candle, not 
on a table at his bedside, but on the couuteipane at 
his very elbow There was no need for this perilous 
jugglery with the candle, as a stiong bedside table 
stood near at hand, wheie he also kept a few books, 
and this table had a rim round to prevent anything 
falling off The hght could have lemained here 
with perfect comfort and security to the leader 
But he would move it ' 

On one occasion, while nodding over a novel at 
the country house of a friend, his sheets caught 
fire, and but for the timely fact that the ignition 
roused him out of his doze, he must have been 

^ Lady Jane Swxixbmne began to teach hei son Italian, 
probably Fiench also, when he was four years old 
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burnt to death How he escaped with his life was 
always legaided as a maivel, foi m the moinmg it 
was discovered that all the bedding on the candle 
side was a mass of chaiied fiagments The invita- 
tion to this countiy house was not repeated 

Swinburne took life tranquilly, though with 
abundant zest in his own way He had always 
showed a business like concern in ariangmg satis 
factorily about his liteiary ventures, but he took 
little interest m what became of his money, and 
would leave money and securities Ijnng about the 
house with a royal unconcern that worned every- 
one but himself On one occasion, when the family 
property had depreciated very much m value, Lady 
Jane wrote to Watts-Dunton and asked him to 
call, as she wanted to see him particularly She 
said it was of no use to send for Algernon 

When Watts-Dunton returned and told Swin- 
burne of the business, he listened very patiently, 
then said “ Is that all W atts Dunton remarked 
“Yes, Algernon, but 1 suppose you understand 
what 1 say 2” “ Oh yes, I understand,” said 

Swinburne , “but it is not worth while to discuss 
the subject furthei We will now go on with our 
reading” It is unhkely that he ever gave the 
matter another thought 

Lady Jane was so delighted at the welcome 
change in her son’s mode of life that she suggested 
to Watts-Dunton making a financial arrangement 
whereby Swinburne would come into money that 
otherwise would not accrue till after her death. 
Watts-Dunton was agamst this He said that 
Swinburne was sufficiently well off, and that he 
thought the sacrifice she proposed, though ax- 
is 
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tremely geneious — she was one of the most 
generous of women — quite unnecessaiy 

Swinburne was a most entei taming companion 
to fi lends who might meet him at half past one 
at the luncheon- table ^ When visitois were piesent 
previously unknown to him, he was not a man 
to put a shy stranger at his ease Indeed, being 
too deaf to take paxt m the table talk, he would 
sit through the meal, except on raie occasions, 
with an expiession of utter boredom on his face, 
and he always took the eailiest oppoitumty of 
letinng to his room oveihead Occasionally, how- 
evei, Watts-Dunton would tactfully diaw Swin- 
burne out by appealing to him for his opinion on 
the matter undei discussion, especially if it chanced 
to be one upon which the poet was a recognized 
authority On these occasions Swinburne would 
delight in seizing upon some absurd aspect of the 
subject, and if the visitoi took his sallies seriously, 
he would become moie and more extiavagant in 
his language e 

Once at the luncheon-table, when one of the 
present writers^ was piesent, Swinburne pioved 
remarkably voluble The guest had just returned 
to London after a two years’ sojourn on the 
Normandy coast He had spent most of these two 
years in walks or journeys by diligence between 
Fecamp and l^tretat, with frequent halts foi a week 
or so at a fascinating little fishmg-place named 
Yport that nestled m the chffs, a half-way village 

iMr Coulson Kernahaii, foi whom Swmbume held a deep 
affection, has gwen a delightful account of the poet m his volum^ 
Good Company 

2 Thomas Hakct 
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between the two larger seaside lesoits It also 
chanced that he had recently undergone a some- 
what similai swimming experience at Fdcamp to 
Swinburne’s famous one at Etretat 

Swinburne natuially seized upon the opportunity 
for repeating in graphic detail what he had told 
most ot his ft lends many times before the 
memorable incident at Etretat — the incident 
relating to that morning when he was borne sea 
ward by the treacherous current, but miraculously 
rescued by smacksmen in the nick of time and 
safely landed at Yport His description of the 
‘ drowning sensations ” he experienced were never 
bettef related — how he realized that it would be 
futile to contend against the powerful current, and 
how, consequently, he threw himself upon his back 
and went floating away resignedly from the shore 
He surpassed himself , not even in Eoc Koto has he 
treated the incident with more poetic power than 
he did that afternoon at The Pines m bringing it 
vividly befbie his friend’s mental vision And then, 
changing his note, he presently went on, with many 
a touch of whimsical humour, to describe how, 
after having been hauled up in a semi-conscious 
state on board the fishing-smack that had hastened 
to his aid, on legainmg complete consciousness, he 
found himself seated on deck, surrounded by the 
anxious-eyed smacksmen, who, after effectually 
restoring circulation by a process of rough and- 
ready towelhng, clothed him — for he had left his 
garments on the beach at Etretat — in an impro- 
vised suit, more spacious than picturesque An 
overall in the shape of a sail that resembled a 
Roman toga more than any other article of dress 
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was wrapped about his shouldeis, and he was 
fuithermoie furnished by his consideiate friends, 
the trawlers, with a pan of roomy tiousers made of 
coaise sacking, and fastened round the waist by 
means of a stout rope These tiousers were, in 
fact, so vast in ciicumfeienee as to be moie adapted 
to envelop the gigantic limbs of a Norse pirate 
than those of so slim and diminutive a person 
as the author of Atalanta This stiange suit he 
never parted with, but kept it during the later years 
of his life stowed away in an old box in the little 
lumber-room at The Pines known as “ the towei ” , 
and it was still there in that old box m that same 
little lumbei-ioom at the time of his decease ^ 
Swinburne was a keen student of prose fiction 
That he clearly undeistood the novelist’s art is 
shown in his brief introduction to his own story. 
Love’s Cross Currents, in which he discussed Scott’s 
adoption of the epistolaiy form m the diseaided 
chapters of The Fortunes of Nigel 

But his knowledge of prose fiction was circum- 
sciibed He had an mveterate dislike to woiks 
of fiction m translation, and the lesult was that he 
remained all his life unfamiliar with the great 
novelists of Russia, Scandinavia, and Germany 
Every English novel w'orth reading, and, indeed, a 
great many that fastidious ciitics would account 
not worth leading, he read diligently 

His appreciation of Stevenson’s novels was 
lessened by the authoi’s self-conscious and too 
puiely hterary style “ In Stevenson’s stones the 
style is always disturbing the illusion,” he would say 
“ In a poem,” he argued, “ illusion is not, and 
should not be, the piimary quest, though it should 
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undoubtedly always be the primary quest of the 
imaginative writei whose medium is prose ” This, 
in some measure, may be said to have been 
Swinburne’s attitude * towards the novels of his 
“ illustrious and much-admired friend,” George 
Meredith He thought highly of The Ordeal of 
Rtchai d Feverel and Evan Hat rington , but with 
the growing buiden of years Swinburne became 
moie self-mdulgent in his reading of fiction, and 
Meredith’s later novels seemed to him, to use his 
own phrase, “ worrying in their style,” and for that 
reason less palatable When talking about these 
stones, he once said “ What he does is to ‘ mar a 
cuiiaus tale in tellmg it ’ And yet Swinburne 
was quick enough to recognize the intellectual 
biilliance and fecundity of Meredith’s woik 

In French liteiature his acquaintance with 
Balzac, Victoi Hugo, Dumas pere and Dumas jils, 
Stendhal, Merimee, Flaubert, Gautiei, and the rest 
was of the most exhaustive kind 

On the* whole, howevei, his favouiite novehsts 
weie English Dickens, Waltei Scott, and Jane 
Austen stood first m his estimation, and he had 
considerable admiration for Charles Keade and 
Wilkie Collins 

“ An amazing book !” he said of The Claist^ and 
the Hearth 

“ Yes , but what a length !” said Watts-Dunton 
(apparently forgetting his own Aylmii) 

“ Not a W01 d too many I” rejoined Swinburne 
sternly 

He had in his libraiy at The Pines many an 
edition of his favouiite authois, which he read to 
^ King Ltm, I iv 
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himself and leiead to others It would be difficult 
to decide which of these writers lived most com- 
pletely in that prodigious memoiy of his Fre- 
quently he would quote pages from then novels, 
and with no more hesitation foi a word than when 
one of the works lested upon the library table open 
before his eyes ^ 

Among more modem writers, there are few men 
for whom he had so warm an admiration as for Mi 
Thomas Hardy Foi many years past he had lead 
aloud Mr Haidy’s novels to Mrs Mason and 
others, and delighted especially in Under the Green- 
wood Tiee and Fm f'iom the Madding Croxod, 
laughmg uproariously over the lustic scenes, which 
he would read and reread He was deeply im- 
pressed, moreover, by the powerful originality of 
The Dynasts In the course of a letter to the 
author, dated January 28, 1904, he says 

“ I have never read any dialogue of youis that 
gave me more delight than the fifth scene of the 
second act, noi any veise of yours that I more 
admired than the noble song which closes the fifth 
act But if I may say it without offence, I trust 
you do not mean to give over your great work in 
creative romance even foi the field of epic oi 
historic drama ” 

Although Swinburne went rarely to the theatre 
m his later years, there are two occasions — both of 
them during the last few years of the nineteenth 
centuiy — that are notable in their way On the 
first occasion he went to see The Meiry Wives of 

^ His sight was as stiong at thiee score and ten as it was m 
his young days, and he could read anything without glasses 
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Wt?idso7 when the late Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tiee 
(then Ml Tree) first revived Shakespeaie’s comedy , 
and as the actois had special instructions, owing to 
his deafness, to “ talk into his box,” he heaid a good 
deal of the performance He seemed dehghted 
with Tiee’s Falstaif, and during one of the in- 
teivals, being asked by Tree into one of his private 
looms, he indulged in an eloquent pjean upon 
FalstafF At this peifoimanee the lyric. Love laid 
his sleepless head, was introduced Whether he 
approved of this complimentaiy innovation is not 
on lecord, but we do not imagine, knowing his 
views on such matters, that he would have been 
esp^ially pleased On the second occasion, during 
the last week of Octohei, 1892, he went to a per- 
formance given at the Op era Comique, by the old 
Independent Theatre Society, of John Webster’s 
fine but gruesome tragedy. The Duchess of Malji 
This IS especially inteiesting in view of the fact 
that no modern wiiter has wiitten more feivently 
about Webster’s genius than Swinburne 

When not discussmg the dramatists of the 
Elizabethan age, Swinburne and Watts- Dunton 
would talk over the poets and prosemen of their 
own age The eighteenth century scarcely existed 
foi either of them 

We lecall a chat with Swinburne a year or so 
before his death about Wilkie Collins’ works The 
chat did not open propitiously, for a visitor had let 
fall some remark about Hazlitt’s critical work, and 
Swinburne’s face assumed an expression of frozen 
anger 

“We don’t mention Hazlitt’s name here,” said 
Watts-Dunton m a burned whispei, as if reference 
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had been made to an objectionable neighbom 
“ Neither I nor Swinburne caie to talk about him 
on account of his abominable tieatmenti of Cole- 
ridge ” 

Happily, the chance mention of Wilkie Collins’ 
name saved the situation The visitor, a great ad- 
miiei of the Victorian novelist, had recently been 
rereading his books and Swinburne had been doing 
the same 

“ What do you think of The Moonstone said 
Swinburne in a challenging voice 

“I think it’s the cleverest thing Wilkie Collins 
ever wrote, but as a story I piefei The Woman in 
White ” 

Swinburne’s face lit up at once “ Ah ' yes 
so do I Watts-Dunton doesn’t ” He then 
started a ihapsody upon Fosco, and declared Marion 
Halcombe to be “ a glorious woman ” 

Watts-Dunton spoke of the impressive opening 
of The Moonstone — one of the hnest openings, 
he declared, of any novel of the “ plok-iidden ” 
genius 

“Yes, yes, it’s a wondeiful book,” said Swin- 
burne , and commented on the extraordinary skill 
with which the vaiious narratives are taken up bj 
the dilFerent persons He went on to talk about 
the “ rose-loving Inspector Cuif ” as if he had been 
a personal friend, comparing him with another 
favourite character of his — Inspector Bucket 
“ Each,” he said, “ was excellent m his way, and yet 
Collins’ character owed nothmg at all to Dickens’ 
vivid creation ” 

Perhaps, on the whole, Swinburne was more 
drawn towards Dickens than he was towards Scott, 
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notwithstanding the fact that Scott is a poet as 
well as a gieat novelist But when one leminded 
him of the fact that Dickens on one or two occa- 
sions “ dropped into poetry,” he would look sad 
and instantly change the subject Swinburne was 
wont to say that the only heaven into which he 
hoped to entei when he died was a heaven not 
holding an assembly of “angels fingeiing haips,” 
but “ angels with the genius of Dickens, Victor 
Hugo, and Jane Austen ” 

The gieatei pait of his poetiy was composed in 
the open air, for, although he would sit of an 
evening, pen in hand, with his thiee tall wax candles 
at tlje back of him so that the light fell on the page 
before him, the poems he then recorded had been 
conceived and mentally achieved during walks across 
the heath He had an extraordinary memory,^ and 
neaily every line he composed out of doors became 
fixed in his biain ready for transmission to paper 
Many a time was he heard chanting some such 
verse as the following, as he came in at the fiont 
door of The Pines, and mounted the staiicase to 
his libiary on a spiing day 

Far and neai 

All the woild is heaven and man and flower and biid 

Heie are one at heart with all things seen and heaid 

The story which Mi Gosse quotes about the 
chance meeting of Swinburne and the late Miss 
Edith Sichel is an illustration of the persistence with 
which the tradition of the flame-haired Swinburne 
persisted even during the Putney period 

Miss Sichel relates an experience of hers in 
1J?90 “One evening at dusk, walking along 

^ It was not wholly leliable as to peisonal experiences 
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the edge of Wimbledon Common m a thick 
white mist, suddenly Swinburne,” she suggests, 
“ stumbled over her,” and she refers to the “ blaze 
of red hair which seemed to pait the mist like a 
flame ” 

The “nocturne,” as Mi Gosse happily teims 
it, IS told in spirited fashion, and is quite an amusing 
tale Unhappily, as an encounter with the poet it 
has two defects In the first place, Swinburne 
nevei went for a walk m the evening His friends 
at The Pmes are absolutely certain on that point 
He was a creature of custom m his daily ritual, 
and never went out of doors aftei his midday walk 
If deprived of his midday walk, he waited till* the 
next day A second defect of the story lies in the 
picturesque touch of the “blaze of led hair” 
When he came to The Pmes m the late seventies 
the hair, then very scanty, was i eddish -giey at the 
sides, while he was quite bald at the top And m 
1890 even the leddish tinge had merged into grey, 
and it was scantiei still “ A blaze of red hair ” 
certainly there could not have been 

During the last few yeais of his life he was 
larely away from The Pines, so there are few 
letters in this peiiod And among these one only 
addressed to his friend is concerned with books 
But the following, though wiitten at a time when 
he was far from well, shows much of his old 
vivacity 

^ Septe7nher 7^ 1896 

“ My deau Waltee, 

“ I purpose to finish my introductory essay 
before turmng my attention to anything else I do 
not in the least care when the collected edition is 
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to appeal — though I should have thought it was 
for us to determine the date of its appearance — but 
1 must get the business off my hands once for all 
as soon as may be I could not think of having 
to take up the task again As for verse, before I 
can turn to that again I must be quit of the 
accursed twins, sleeplessness and sleepiness, and 
get to the seaside to renew myself I never wanted 
my natural element more Y ou too, if overwoi ked, 
must want the same change, and betimes 

“ Did you ever see ‘ The Plain Dealer (not 
Wycherley's) being Select Essays on several 
Curious Subjects relating to Friendship, Love and 
GaMantry, Marriage, Morality, Mercantile Alfairs, 
Paintmg, History, Poetry, and other Branches of 
Polite Literature, 1724 ’ ^ Occasional edification 
IS to be derived fiom its pages The writer of the 
opening sentence of No 88 is surely a rival and 
counterpart in prose to myself m poetry 

“ ‘ The Sea is the most Past of all the visible 
Objects *of Nature And, when the Wind adds 
Disturbance and Motion to its Immensity, There 
is nothing that seems so Dreadfully piopoition’d 
to the Greatness of its Almighty Creator •’ (Friday, 
January 22, 1725) 

“ Addisonian chastity is not, as you would expect, 
the invariable characteristic o± this devout paper' 
No 93, on country superstitions, is curious and 
amusing No 116 is a ‘Letter in Commendation 
of Shakespeare’s Poems, which are not commonly 
sold wath his Dramatick Performances ’ But the 
Pubhck, Apparently, drew the Line at such a 
Topick as this for the Next was the Last Numbei 
of this Meritorious Penodical 
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“ Did I send you (from the S') itish Ct the) this 
couplet on the accidental death of a volunteer ? 

He fell Fame sounded^ Simpson is no moie 
And grateful Maidstone bled at eveiy poie 

I am not suie that the name -was so aristocratic 
or sonoious as Simpson , it was ceitainly not 
more so 

“ I wish you could send me better accounts of 
Morris Ha\e you told him how I have enjoyed 
the Well at the World’s End, and m what a fit 
place for reading it ^ 

“ With all good lemembrances from all, 

“ Ever affectionately youis, 

“AC SwnSTBUENEf’ 


Increasingly in his letters from the time of his 
coming to live with Watts-Dunton does Nature 
play a part in his imaginative life The eaiher ' 
coirespondence is richei in purely literal y allusions 
and literary likings , but during his later years 
the continuous influence of his ft lend’s^ passion 
foi the earth is leflected in his own inner life 

The following letters written at different times 
when away from The Pines, at Holmwood, oi at 
Bradfoid-on-Avon, illustrate this charactenstic 


Leigh House, 
Bradford-on- Avon, Wilts, 
^‘October 6 , 1887 


“ My dear Watts, 

“ Alice and I had a delightful walk yesterday 
up through the hanging woods by the right-hand 
track (which we took, if I remember) and over the 
downs to the faithest and narrowest edge of all, 
commanding a triune view (at each and on either 
hand) of the country far below, and back through 
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the upper copse and down the othei tiack which 
you have yet to see She was not a bit overtired, 
and IS none the woise, but (I hope) all the better 
The day before youi minor^ had (he must confess) 
broken bounds and played tiuant in a very Etonian 
fashion, and came home so tom with bi ambles and 
stung with nettles that he felt rathei as if he were 
returning horn a subsequent and consequent inter- 
view with the Head Master (the birch itself could 
hardly have stung more or lacerated the flesh quite 
so severely , I can feel, while I write, one long 
jagged cut oi scratch on the fleshy hmder-pait of 
my light thigh — quite appiopiiate as the tiuant’s 
do<?in, and vividly suggestive of vivid reminiscences) 

I must take you down a steep, grassy dell into a 
most lovely bit of woodland glen which I then dis- 
covered, and on along a veiy high and very steep 
bank clothed with beeches (no birches to make a 
fellow feel uncomfoitable out of bounds) wheie the 
shadow and sunlight on the luddy broken slopes 
and in&ricate winding tiacks aie hardly to be 
rendered even by a Shakespeaie or a Tuinei, a 
Coleridge oi a Keats 

“Anothei day I saw fiom the highest part of 
the downs (otherwise Hinchcombe Hill) a very 
strange and grand sight Looking acioss the 
valley of the Severn to the othei and immediately 
opposite height fai beyond the estuary, I was 
bewildered by the apparition of a huge and magni- 
ficent castle, perfect at all points (Victor Hugo 
could and would have given you eveiy detail of its 
aiehiteetuie), and built appaiently of some most 

^ Swinburne used to refer chaftngly to himself in speahmg 
to his friend as your minor, with reference to then compara 
tive ages 
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beautiful deep (lathei than daik) giey stone I 
could not believe my eyes, or undei stand how they 
could have missed it on pievious days (though, as 
1 bethought me, one does sometimes oveilook the 
most obvious objects, m the most incredible oi 
impossible way, at a fiist oi second glance ovei a 
wide landscape), noi how the hugest building of 
human hands could seem so huge at such a distance, 
while towns and woods and \ illages between and 
beneath were of next to no dimension at all I 
half thought it must or might be cloud, though I 
never saw cloud so exact as well as solid m masonry 
or shape , but after a good stietch of walk (for 
upwards of half an hour — at least, I think) I came 
back, and there it stood exactly as before — the 
same, apparently, to a ban’s breadth After I had 
taken another good spell of walking and returned 
it was gone I need not tell you whether or not 
I came home with the immoital and transcendent 
dialogue of Antony with Eros on clouds and man 
humming fso to speak) m my head ” 

Leigh House, 
Bradford on- Avon, VVilts, 

October l6, 1887 

“My niEAR Watts, 

“Expect me (D , need I say ^ V ) Tuesday 
next, all ready to proceed seaward on Wednesday 
My cold is daily and steadily impioving, in conse- 
quence of my defymg advice and taking a good 
long tramp dady I wish you had been with me 
an houi ago when I was tramping down a steep, 
wide lane enclosed on either side with gorgeous 
autumnal trees, the bioad water of the Avon 
gleaming through them here and there — fai below 
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— to the right This strip of load, descending from 
a beautiful and quaint village bearing the pugilisti- 
cally suggestive name of Conkwell towaids the 
hideous and deformed upper part of Bradford, is 
one of the most cuiious bits of scenery I know to 
the Christian thinker, a realized allegory For, 
according to the route you take, m going or in 
returning, you pass from foul ugliness and worldly 
giime to divine glory of woodland and heavenly 
expanse of hillside open to the influences of 
heaven, or — alas > alas * — vice versa Let us pray, 
my friend, that our pilgrimage m this valley of 
trial may, etc , etc 

“ Ever yours, 

“A C Swinburne ” 

Sunday was the one prosaic time in Swinburne’s 
life at The Pmes Ennui was the prevailing note of 
the day, for then he never took his accustomed 
walk across Wimbledon Common , however blight 
and enticing the weather might appear from the 
open library window, however black the sky with 
threats of a thunderstorm — which would have 
tempted him still more to go forth — he remained 
resolutely mdoors And so throughout the day he 
sat surrounded by his Elizabethan dramatists, but 
without a smile upon his usually animated face 
His reason for imposing this foiced imprisonment 
was a simple one, characteristic of the man 

When first taking up his lesidenee on Putney 
Hill, he had strolled out on a Sunday scarcely 
mindful what day of the week it might be, and had 
been rudely interrupted by a boisterous hohday 
crowd m the midst of a poetic meditation in the 
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neighbouihood of one of tliosc quiet spots— on 
weekdays — neai the Windmill, wheie he seldom 
encounteied a living soul The same expeiience 
befell him on the following Sunday This decided 
him, and he nevei ventuied abioad on Sundays 
again Schiller had a similai expeiience So 
Swmbuine did his best to kill time by extending 
his houis of sleep 

All thiough life Swmbuine was as aident a 
walkei and swimmei as George Boiiow During 
the last few yeais of his life he had few oppoitu- 
nities of indulging in his love for swimming, but he 
was an excellent walker up to the veiy end 

In a lettei wiitten to Watts-Dunton he says' 

Leigh House, 

BR\DFORn on-Avon, 

July 15, 1885 

“My dear Watts, 

“ I took a walk of more than twelve — per- 
haps fifteen oi sixteen — miles jesteiday afternoon 
and evening thiough some of the most '-beautiful 
woodlands, by some of the most bewildering loads 
I even saw and found myself, after some houis, 
bearing right upon Bath instead of letuinmg 
hithei You must come and see the view now 

that I do know the way ” 

And in anothei lettei, while staying with Lady 
Jane Swinburne, he writes 

BrOCEH \MPTON P^RK, 

“ ANDOVERfeFORD, 

29, 1891 

“ Mx" dear Walter, 

“ I have found an odd lelief in working at 
my essay on social veise during this anxious time, 
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and to day in walking for hours on end at full speed 
through heavy ram for much of the way — upwards 
of twenty mdes ” 

As it was then, so it was year after year, when 
going, as usual, “at full speed through heavy 
ram ” 

Coming in at The Pmes one day from his wonted 
walk across Wimbledon Common, out of one of 
these downpours, with the ram dnppmg from his 
sombiero over his back and shoulders (for he never 
wore an overcoat), Swinburne encountered Watts- 
Dunton m the entrance hall His sedate friend 
glanced at him from head to foot, concerned at his 
saturated condition 

“ You’re wet through, I’m afraid,” said he 

“ By Jove, rather ! Youi minor is drenched to 
the skin,” was Swmbume’s response, an expression 
of exhilaration and triumph spreading over his face 
It was the look, the whole manner of the Eton 
boy in Swinburne reproduced to the life And he 
repeated his words, “ drenched to the skin,” m that 
self-communing tone so common with him as he 
tramped upstairs with that heavy, weary tiead 
which, when he returned from a prolonged ramble, 
had grown heavier and more weary as the years 
went by That tread upon the stairs always re- 
mmded one of a tired, portly giant rathei than of 
a shm, little man measurmg barely five feet five 
inches in height 

To these thoughtless, boyish escapades must be 
attnbuted the direct cause of Swinburne’s decease 
It was through exposmg himself to a chiUy wmd 
and heavy ram during one of these walks m March, 

13 
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1909, that he caught the severe chill which brought 
about the end 

His remarkable constitution had been somewhat 
undermined six years earlier by an attack of 
pneumoma , and it now became frequently notice- 
able, when enteiing the dining-ioom from his 
walk, that he would sink down in his accustomed 
place at the luncheon-table so obviously exhausted 
on most occasions that, although he made a biave 
attempt at joining m the midday meal, the lack of 
appetite could not be disguised This alone was 
enough to cause his friends anxiety But besides 
this faihng of appetite, othei and more serious 
signs of fatigue were to be seen in his worn Igok, 
and occasionally a slight limp in his gait, and still 
more in a disfiguring slope of his light shoulder so 
distressing as to suggest incipient paralysis Not 
that Swinburne’s mental condition was impaiied 
by this excessive bodily exertion, noi were his 
ammal spirits in any way diminished And when 
his accustomed afternoon siesta had takgn place, 
every token of physical distress would seem to 
disappear Still, with all his manifest power of 
rapid lecuperation, it was perfectly obvious to those 
who saw him at The Pines with these visible signs 
of increasmg physical debility, that the “aim-chaii 
days ” were approaching But those dieaded “ arm- 
chair days” never came Before the penod of 
decrepitude overtook him, Swmbuine died 

It was on the day after the dienchmg just le- 
feired to that a distressful cold showed itself, 
symptoms of an incipient attack of influenza 
rapidly followed, and yet he continued his walks 
across Wimbledon Common, and always at the rate 



of four miles an hour , nothing would persuade him 
to return to bed, when, on coming downstairs to 
breakfast, seiious signs of the illness to which he 
rapidly succumbed weie only too apparent He 
even expressed some intention of starting for his 
accustomed walk, and it was only when a peremp- 
tory message came from Watts-Dunton (then con- 
fined to his bed with bionchitis), impressmg upon 
him the folly of ventuimg out m the face of an 
east wind, that he was induced to abandon the 
pioject He had taken his last walk 

He seemed scarcely to realize, when he went 
to his bedroom and took to his bed with the 
grq^test reluctance, how exceedingly ill he was 
One of the membeis of the household, entering 
his bedroom on the fiist day of that fatal illness, 
found him propped up among piUows laughing 
heartily over a sensational story On the following 
day, when iismg to cross his bedroom towards his 
bookcase to take down some other “thriller,” he 
was hea^d to fall upon the floor He was found 
lymg there in a half-fainting condition, and had to 
be lifted back into bed That afternoon he was 
earned downstairs into his libiary, wheie a bed had 
been put up, and before the evening his medical 
man, Mi Edwin White, had called in Sii Douglas 
Powell Two hospital nuises were already in 
attendance Pneumoma, which rapidly developed 
into double pneumonia, had set in, an illness that 
led to his death in a few days 
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Letters (Translated) from Victor Hugo to 
Swinburne (1867-1874) 

“ Mandeville House, 
‘‘July 1, 1867 

“ My HONOURABLE AND DEAR CoNFJUSRS, 

“ Before your beautiful book I am Tantakis 
Just imagine my tortures ’ I do not know English 
A gracious friend has tianslated for me the noble 
and magnificent strophies which you address to me 
You are, by virtue of your inspiration and elevated 
thought, m the first rank of English poets No 
one surpasses you I am proud of youi touching 
sympathy, and I send you my most coidi^ shake- 
hand. 

“ Victor Hugo ” 


Mandeville House, 

July 14 (the great date), 1869 

“ Dear and cordial Poet, 

“I have been profoundly moved by your 
letter and by your article You speak admirably 
about JJhomme qm rtt. You are right — you, 
B3n:on, Shelley, three Repubhcans, three aristocrats, 
and as for me — ^it is from aristocracy that I have 
risen to democracy Thank you, JSximo corde, 
for your magnificent work about my book What 

196 
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high philosophy and what a profound intuition you 
possess I In the great cntic one feels the great poet 
“ Cordial shake-hand, 

“VicTOK Hugo 

“ Thanks for the precious portrait When shall 
I have the good fortune to see you 

Mandeville House, 

^‘November 24, 1869 

“ My dear and cordiai Confrere, 

“ An admirable article on L'homme qut rit, 
translated by ‘ Le Courier de I’Europe,’ has been 
rejpioduced in France and in Belgium, and has 
made a great sensation How can I thank you for 
that other excellent piece of work which answers 
the puerile and ignorant criticism of The Times, 
and which the Daily Telegraph has pubhshed * At 
this veiy moment your magnificent strophies are 
being translated to me, and I cannot deny myself 
the happiness of applauding you 

“ Your friend, 

“Victor Hugo” 


“ Mandeville House, 
‘•May 11, 1870 

“ My young and noble Confrere, 

“At this moment they are in the act of 
trying me in Pans — that is to say, of condemning 
me Bonaparte is givmg himself this joy, and I, on 
my side, I am giving myself one, for I am writmg 
to you I await with impatience your new work. 
Although my son is no longer near me, I will find 
means of having your work translated I have a 
c harmin g neighbour who admires you She will be 
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a means of umting my spirit and yours Fiom 
time to time she reads me a page out of the beau- 
tiful book which you dedicated to me m such noble 
terms, and I applaud, touched and moved 

“ I am yours, 

“ Victor Hugo ” 


^'Mandeville House, 
“April 24, 1870 

“ My noble and dear Confrere, 

“ You have honoured a few of my verses by 
translating them I am in the humiliating con- 
dition of knowing no English, and I have had your 
translation read by a charming English woman, ifiy 
neighbour 

“ She is lost in admiration of you, dear poet, and 
of your works She tells me, and I know it, that 
you are the first actual poet of England I wrote 
to you on the occasion of your magnificent article 
on Uhomme qut rit, lepeated, as you no doubt 
know, by several newspapers m France %nd m 
Belgium (notably m Le Rappel) I think you must 
have received my letters I am happy at the same 
time that I have the occasion of sending you a 
hand-shake 

“ Victor Hugo ” 


Mandeville House^ 

September 1872 

“ Oh ! my poet, I wished to write to you to- 
day, great anniversary of the Republic It is on 
September 22 that I reply to your superb ode of 
September 4 My son is close beside me . we 
read you together , he translates Swmburne as he 
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translates Shakespeare How splendid youi Songs 
befor e Sunrise are I Your aiticle on Uannee 
Terrible has riveted the attention of Pans You 
have no doubt lead on that subject Le Rappel and 
iLeBepuhhque You have an admirable genius and 
a large heart I have your portrait , here is mine 
“ Dear and noble poet, I wring both your hands 

“ VlCTOK Hugo ” 

Paris, 

“May 18, 1874 

“ My honourable and eminent Confmere, 

“ I seize this oppoitunity to send you, you 
the poet of England, the cordial hand-shake from 
the poets of France You know how much I love 
you You addressed to me on the occasion of the 
death of my beloved son a sonnet, so elegant and 
pathetic I did not write to you then I had not 
the strength to do so To-day I have regained 
something of my ancient vitality, and I wish you to 
know, dear poet, that my old heart is yours 

“Victor Hugo” 


APPENDIX B 

While this book was passing through the pi ess, 
Mr Clement Shortei made some remarks upon 
Swmburne m the Sphere which justly aroused the 
resentment and anger of the poet’s friends 

Readers of this volume may judge from the poet’s 
correspondence to his friends after 1879 (when he 
went to The Pmes), as well as from his literary and 
other activities, how grotesque is the taunt now 
gratuitously flung at Swmburne’s memory We 
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reproduce here Mr Coulson Keinahan’s lettei on 
the subject Few men living are better qualified 
to speak on the subject than he, foi he was an in- 
timate fiiend both of Swinburne and Watts- 
Dunton 


THE ATTACK ON SWINBURNE 
A Protest 

To the Editor of the Daily Chronicle 

Sir, 

In a recent issue of Sphere^ Mr Clement Shoiter 
asserts that ‘ Swinburne’s drunken habits were followed by 
premature senility m that teirible menage at The Pinrss ’ 
Whether Swinbmne was oi was not ‘piematuiely senile’ is, 
of couise, a matter of opinion, and Mi Slioitei is fiee to 
have his, and if he so choose, to express it His Mews on this 
and other matters aie not my views, but that does not concern 
me What does concern me, as a friend of AVatts-Dunton 
and Swinburne (and I wnte by the wish and with the con- 
currence of other old friends of both), is that such statements 
as Mr Shorter’s should not go unchallenged 

I question whether anyone (unless bent for personal 
reasons on belittling Swinburne) who knew the poet m later 
hfe would not deride as preposteious, and denounce as false, 
this allegation of * premature senility ’ Would Mr Shoiter 
have written of Swinburne, as he now does, while the poet 
was alive, and (this alleged senility, notwithstanding) more 
than able, effectually, to answer Mr Shorter, and to defend 
himself? 

I protest, sir, against Mr Shorter’s wording m the phrase 
* Swinburne’s drunken habits ’ If it were necessary — and I 
ask why it should be ^ — ^to refer at all to the painful fact that 
Swinburne was, very many years ago, a dipsomamac, why not 
have spoken of the poet’s ^former habits Mr Shorter’s 
^Literary Letter’ is read by many unacquainted with the 
facts, and his wording may give rise to a deplorable and even 
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slanderous impression , for Mi Shorter knows that for the 
last thirty yeais the poet’s life was as wisely oidered and as 
temperate as Mr Shorter^'s own It was not thus that Mr 
Gosse wrote of Swinburne in his bnlliant ‘ Life ’ That a man 
of^supreme genius, as Swinburne was, should have a constitu- 
tional weakness, oi tendency, towards alcohol calls, surely, 
foi our pity and sorrow The fact that, in Swinburne’s 
case, the weakness was nobly combated and entirely over- 
come, calls for our honour and lespect, and foi ourgiatitude 
to the chivalrous friend who assisted so much towards victory 
Mr Shelter’s lepeated disparagements of Watts-Dunton 
— ^that ‘^hero of fiiendship,’ as Mr W M Rossetti calls 
him — whose self sacrificing devotion, not only to Swin 
buine, but also to D G Rossetti, constitutes one of the most 
memorable chapters in the histoiy of literary fuendships, I 
will not discuss, except to say that I am not the only old friend 
of Watts-Dunton who reads the disparagements with wonder 
and pain What Mr Shorter means by ^ the terrible manage 
at The Pines ’ I am absolutely at a loss to understand As m 
the case of the allusion to Swinburne’s long past habits, his 
words are open to giave misunderstanding, for which there is 
not one shadow of reason The life together of the three 
friends was of the happiest, Watts-Dunton and his wife being 
devoted to each other, and Swinburne’s attitude to both 
being that of an affectionate brother 

The pam with which one reads Mr Shortei’s allusions is 
the greatei for the fact that, while Swinburne and Watts- 
Dunton were alive, Mr Shorter was welcomed to their home, 
was believed by both to be their friend, and shared their salt 
I pen this protest while Mr Shorter and I are both ahve, 
and he, at least, is moie than competent to take care of him- 
self It IS with no personal animus against him — an old and 
good friend of mine — ^that I do so, but because the men of 
whom he speaks have passed into the Great Silence and can 
utter no word in their own defence 

‘^CouLsoN Keri^tahan 

*‘IE0GKAIi 

Fairhost, near Hastings * 
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The following letters (discovered too late toi 
inclusion m the body of this book) illustrate Swin- 
burne’s interest in the youngei geneiation of 
no\elists He was always a gieat leadei of fiction, 
and no one was more geneious in piaise than he, 
when atti acted to a wiitei On the othei hand,'^he 
nevei indulged in peifunetory laudation, and when 
uninterested, as was often the case in the many 
books bi ought before his notice, he thiew the woik 
aside and offered no ciumb of comfort even in'" the 
shape of a formal acknowledgment These letters 
aie therefoie a genuine expiession of inteiest and 
admiiation Mrs Coulson Keinahan and Mi John 
Lauience Lambe may well prize them 


Letter from Mr Swinburne to Mrs 'Coulson 
Kernahan (then Mrs Bettany) 

Pines, 

Putney Hill, S W , 
Apil 8, 1885 

“ Dear Madam, 

“ Your letter has but this instant reached 
me — two days later than youi book, which I have 
been reading with sinceie mteiest It seems to me 
very powerful and original, and I am much obhged 
to you foi the gift of a copy 

“Yours very sincerely, 

“AC Swinburne ” 
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Lettejr ekom Mr Swinburne to Mr John 
Laurence Lambe 


^^2, The Pines, 

PurNE’k Hill, S W 
‘^Junej 9 j 1901 

“Dear Sir, 

“ 1 must apologize for some delay in acknow- 
ledging, with many thanks, the gift ojf your ‘ true 
lomance ’ The mteiest is as enthralling as it is 
teriible 


“ Yours smceiely, 

“A C Su INBURNE 
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